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ABSTRACT 

This manual is the outgrowth of a workshop sponsored 
by the National Association of the Deaf in 1969 to develop guidelines 
on deaf leadership training for community interaction. The manual 
contains: (1) ••A Welcome and a Challenge" by Robert L. Lankenau; (2) 
"The Critical Need for Leadership** by Don G. Pettingill; (3) ••The 
National Census — A Responsibility of Deaf Leadership** by Frederick C. 
Schreiber; (4) •*Political Dynamics" by Joseph J. Pernick; (5) 
"Rehabilitation — Community Coordination" by Frank J. Gattas; (6) 
••Legislative Techniques" by Ernest Dean; (7) "Adult Education" by Ray 
L. Jones; (8) "Interpreting — Key to Interaction" by Albert T. 
Pimentel; (9) "Personal Awareness" by L. Stewart Olsen; (10) "Ethics 
of Professional Leadership" by Roger M. Falberg; (11) ••Community 
Agency Resources" by Robert K. Ward; (12) "Communications — Community 
Interaction" bu Paul L. Taylor. Positive and negative participant 
responses to the workshop group sessions are given. A list of people 
involved in the workshop and the workshop schedule are provided in an 
appendix. (KM) 
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Pnjitce 



F!flr**clivt' ('onstimerism is the name of the pame. The Nali'unal 
Association of the Deaf, the leading consumer or^ranization of 
the (leaf, is to Ix* commended for initiatinjr this action to increase 
the effectiveness and involvement and thus the influence of deaf 
leadership in the |>lannin}r and development of programs affecting 
the welfare of the deaf community. 

In this workshop to develop guidelines on deaf lea<lership 
training for community interaction, the NAD has demonstrated 
clearly the commitment of deaf people to improve their skills in 
meaningful consumer roles. 

The Uehahilitation Services Admini.*«tration is .strongly oriented 
to consumerism. It continually .*(eeks opportunity to share thinking 
with consumer groups on their nee<ls and their pr*»hlem.s. It recog- 
nizes with appreciation thi.s movement to train deaf leadership for 
prmiuctive community interactiofi. 



Edwani Newman 
Commissioner 



I'ortu ord 



Community interaction for deaf people is not jast a euphe- 
mism but a necessity if they are ever to take their rightful place 
ill society. Il implies mutual acceptance, si^nities fdvinfc as wc!! as 
Kettinir. and serving as well as being served. This interaction will 
not start by itself, nor will it be initiated by hearing people; it 
will have to be started by deaf people themselves, because although 
tremendous stride*; toward understanding have been made in 
the last two decades^ very few hearing people appreciate the full 
significance of a severe hearing impairment and the handicaps it 
imposes. The responsibility for the first step toward meaningful 
interaction lies with dea. leadership at the local level. 

In 1963, the National Association of the Deaf, sensing the need 
for training deaf leaders and potential leaders for active roles 
within their own communities, proposed a workshop that would 
bring together established leaders of the hearing community to 
train deaf people from throughout the States in the special tech- 
niques and mechanics needed to interact with the hearing com- 
munity and to utilize effectively availalde community re.<ources. 

Financial support was .sought from the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration and a planning meeting in Salt Lake City. Utah, 
April 11 and 12. 1968. laid the g-roundwork for one of the most 
innovative and succes.sful workshops in the area of the deaf in 
recent years. 

At the work.shop. held in Salt I-ake City. August 13-16. 1%1>. 



70 trainees fn»m :U stales joined with a distinfrui.shed faculty and 
veteran resource |)ers<>ns to evolve this manual. The trainees, 
most of whom were new to the workshop circuit, represented 
many ethnic, cultural, educational groups and philosophies, and 
Were chosen m«>re on the liasis of potential and grassroots leader- 
shi|) qualities than on professional credentials. Their enthusiasm 
;»nd fresh fierspectives more than ju.stiried this innovation. Simi- 
larly, the faculty, while it included names well known in the area 
of the deaf, was chosen more on the basis of knowledKe of the 
assifrned topics than previous contacts with the deaf. 

Another innovative aspect of the workshop was the logi.stics 
of movement, designed for the development of better Rroup dy- 
namics in a short time. The trainees remained at the same tables 
throu^rhout the workshop, with the instructor-recorder teams 
m«>vin>r from ^roup to j^roup to pre.sent their .subjects. In this way. 
the trainees had time t*» ijecome acquainted and more comfortable 
with each other and the recorders came to know the instructor 
and his topics lietter. The in.structors were able to react with 
more individuals, and every trainee had a chance to question the 
instructor. 

This blend of enthusiasm, desire and know-how generated the 
practical, flown-to-earth advice which is incorporated into this 
manual with the h«»pe that it will inspire and Ruide "grassroots" 
leaders to accept the challenge of community interaction. 



Aikuou li ih^L hJi fit- 



Many {>eo}>le had a haiul in the wcirkshop and thi.s manual. 
Il is im{xissihle to list thorn all. i>ut recognition .should lie jriven to 
Dr. Vaujrhn L. Hall and Phillip R. ( linger of the Utah State 
Divi.^ion of Vocational Rehabilitation, who >rave the project their 
wholehearted support from Ije^innin^r Xo end: Vic (ialloway. 
director, and Erne.st Hairston, Alice Beardsley, I^n Curtis, 
Hetty I/ankenau, Bill and Lorine Peterson, Walter Brown. Frank 
(iattas and Norm Tully. who .set the tone for the workshop with 
a .series of illuminating "hlackout.s'* ; and. e.sfx^cially, to Robert G. 
Sanderson, who durinfr his term as president of the Xaticmal 
A.s.s*>ciation of the Deaf, first proposed such a workshop, anil 
pushed and watchdo^^ed the projetl every step of the way. 
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\^\ R«»lxrt O. I.aiikcnaii 
Prtsjticn;. \i?»onti k.ium <iI the IX.it 

It is ail honor anil a pleasure to welcome each ont» of you to ih\^ 
1-eailership Training For ( omnmiiity Interaction Workshop in 
Salt Lake City. Utah. This workshop '\< spons«MV<l liy the National 
Association of the Deaf under a ^vimi from the Kehal)ilitation 
Services A(imiiiistration. 

Some of the most experienced iH'opIe availat^le have l>een asketl 
to help you develop potential leadership qualities and >ro alniut 
olitainiiiK services that your Jwople need, The^e experts are very 
busy ])eople who are jrivinK valuable time. u|>on which there an 
many demands, to \iv with us. 

Do not waste a minute of your time while here: make Rood use 
of it every chance you jret. Ask que.^stions. discu.-s problems. sf)eak 
out alKuit your frustrations and make every effort to obtain the 
information that you need. I am sure our faculty will be more than 
pleased to help you. 

By your jiresence here, you have alreatly sijrnified your interest 
aiul desire to c<M>perate with the ^people hack home to obtain 
improved status for th*^ deaf community. Mark my words — you 
wi^l l>e watched closely by eV>;ryope and they will expect you to 
jrrow in leadership value to your state 

and national associafions after you leave here. 

Hence, you cannot expect' tc» spend the next three days ju.st 
sittinj^ on your hantU and seeinjr how a workshop is conducte.1, 
even thou>rh I am .^I'e it is a new experience for many of you. 
You will !>e expec*^ to work hard at every session you attend 
and take an active part in all the discussions. As a taxpaver, you 
are helpin}r to pay for thi.*« invalualile experience and as citizens 
you will lie exiHJcted to utilize this experience to the utmost. 

But — remember, achievin>r a jroal is never final and failure to 
do so is never fatal. 

With these words in mind. I implore you to "jrct with it," ladies 
and ^^entlemen — time is .short; make every bit of it count. 



Kr:\'N011i ADDRHSS 



Tin Cniiial SclJ lor LiUcUrship 
Hy Dun G. Pcttinmll 



I am not quite sure why I was j^iven this awesome res|>oiisibility 
of uihlressiiiK yuii— potential, budding and experienced — deaf 
lenders. Since this first Leadership Training Workshop ho|>es to 
accomplish the im|K)Ssible in three short days, I suspect they 
deciilcd to save time and use me as a horrible example to show 
you ri^ht at the start just what can ha|)|)en to you if you don't get 
on the ball! 

Obviously, you want to lie Kood, effective, respected leaders— 
or you wouldn't ix- here, ea^er to improve your inherent leader- 
ship abilities. I know that every national leader in every national 
orKanization joins me in humble thanks to you for your interest 
and enthusiasm. 

The theme of this workshop is "Community Interaction.*' But 
as you all know, a deaf leader must fir.st have the respecl of his 
peers, and must be able to insjiire them oefore he can expect 
them to be willinK to along with new projects or ideas. 

It is a master understatement to say each of you is needed, 
badly— and NOW: The government wouUl not sfKMid all this 
money; and truly great national deaf leaders such a- Boyce 
Williams, Bob I^nkenau and Bob Sanderson would imA be work- 
ing so desperately against time and fru.^trating ob.<tailes if this 
growing need were not so very REAL! 

We sincerely ho|)e you have come to this workshop with an 
open mind, willing to learn fiom the vast reservoir of experience 
available, as well as to contribute your own. You cannot possibly 
live long enough t<) gain all the experience, or make all the mis- 
takes yourself, or tt» recover from too many serious blunders. 

The rewards of good leadership are great; the punishment you 
ofti'^ have to take severe! The latter is simply part of the game, 
the p ice of success. If all the deaf leaders I know and admire had 
;i thfiusand dollars for every knife wound in their backs, they 
would rich. Tfowiver, I am .sure that none of them would trade 
tho^e ' battle scars * for love or money. They are all rich in terms 
of .<aii<faction, and self-respect, experience, countless friends and 
••.'•n a few choice enemies. 

Since it was regrettably impossible to bring every active or 
potential deaf leader to this workshop, we especially ask that you 
pass on to those fellow leaders the things you learn here. We 



hav*- a j.u>U\vn (^pprntiinitv to lila^t ofF. to haw reverberations 
from thi> meeting' ft ii in fvt ry comer of America ! It is up to you ! 
Thi-< worlohop li»inK.- to my mind a very fittinjr verse: 

"Drop a pe!ililt' }ii the water, just a spla.sh and it 
is trone. 

Yet there are half a huiidre;! ripples circIiuK on 

aud on and on : 
Spreadinjr. spreadiiiir from the center, flowing on 

out to the sea, 
AntI then' is no way of knowing where the end is 

K<»in>r to be!" 

In the past several years, the deaf of America have I>e)2:un 
to receive more and more attention from the hearing world. I 
think the main reason for this exploding interest is simply that 
relentless deaf leaders, from the poor, but well meaning and 
dedicated laymen at the local level, to the skilled, well-compensated 
administrators, educator^ and professionals at the national level, 
have raised their voices and hands in unisi>n in the eternal fight 
to win our rightful place under the sun. 

With the help of e(pially dedicated h**aring friends, educators 
and professionals, we are beginning to realize the true meaning 
of ''deaf power." Many people, including this speaker, do not care 
for that particular phrase, but we do admit it means one thing: 
"Teamwork." 

I believe the deaf are l)eing noticed because we are learning 
how to use our |K)tent power as u minority group. We are learning 
that the old way of rolling up our .sleeves, drawing our "swords" 
and shotiting ''Charge!" is nothing but raw power. In short, our 
efforts were oft<Mi decidedly unprofitable: we made little progress 
and instead, created a <|uestiona!)le and undesirable image of the 
deaf and deafness. 

The most valuable les.sou we have lt.»rned. I think, i.s to use 
this power proi>erly. We mu.st hold it like we would an egg: too 
firmly and we may break it: too loosely and we may drop it. 

With this new knowledge ha.s come progress and benefits . . . 
slowly at fnst, but with steadily increasing momentum. Confi- 
dence we gain seems to help us gently say to the world, "Either 
lead, follow, or get out of the way!" 

All organizations recognize that numljers mean power. This 
is one reason why the National Association of the Deaf started 
the quota >ystem. Obviously. 10.000 members will impress Con- 
gre.ss and your own legislators far more than 1,000 individual 
members. Right? However, the indisputable fact is that quality 



and experience in the leaders is what controls the final payoff! 
This is one reason you are here. 

However, the ^Mowinp: pains are becoming increasinjriy evident. 
All this recojirnition has created new opportunities for the deaf, 
but the opportunities themselves po.se problems. We need many 
more capable leaders to help shoulder the new responsibilities 
of this forward thrust le.st we falter and grind to a halt, and 
lead the hearing world to que.stion our true motives. And we 
simply do not have the time or leeway to make too many mi.^^takes. 

So . . . just what makes a leader great? What is (juality ? Let 
me quote something which, in my opinion, is the nearest thing to 
describing the perfect leader that I have ever read: 

If you can keep your head when all about yoi; 
Are losing theirs an<l blaming it on you. 
If you can tru.st yourself when all men doubt you 
And iiiake allowance for their doubting, tc ). 

If you can wait and not be tired of waiting 
Or being lied about, don't deal in lies 
Or being hated, don't give way to hating 
And yet, not look too good nor talk too wise. 

If you can dream and not make dreams your master 
If you can think, and not make thoughts your aim 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
And treat tho.se two impostors just the same. 

If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools 
Or watch the things you gave your life to broken 
And .stoop and build anew with wornout tools. 

If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk them on one turn of pitch and toss 
\nd lose, and start again at your beginnings 
n{t never breathe a word about your loss. 

1 " you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
'io serve your turn long after they are gone 
\ d so, hold on when there is nothing in you 
;:\cept the will that says to them, "Hold on!'' 

If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue 
Or walk with kings, nor lose the common touch 
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If neither fue nor loving i'riend can hurt you 
If all men count with you, but none too much. 

If you can lill each unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds worth of distance I'un 
V'( ur> is the earih. and exervlhin^^ within it 
And which is more, you'll be a man. my son! 

My friends, as you probably know, that is ihv poem. "IF" by 
the immortal Rudyard Kipling. It is hard to expand on tho.se 
words of wisdom, but I do have seven pointers to nlfer you in your 
unique positions as leaders in the deaf world. Hopefully, the num- 
ber -'seven" will brin^ you good luck in your efforts. 

1. Think positive! But not to the point of dreaming, or just 
thinkiriR. Do not be afraid to be a iiej^ative thinker when you feel 
it is necessary. Just don't get into the habit. Speak out according 
t your own true convictions and con.science. History has been 
shaped as much by pessimists as by optimists. Negativism often 
forces the dreams to take a new. realistic look at the road ahead, 
and a hard second look at the tei ritory covered, along with actual 
results obtained. New roads are often filled with pitfalls. Dare 
to be the one who says, "Bridge out ahead!" One man v.'ith 
courage often makes a majority! 

2. Be alert. Be aware of what is happening on the national, 
.state and local scenes. Read the NAD Home Office Newsletter, 
The Deaf America)!, and other state and bxal publications includ- 
ing those of your own area. There can be a wealth of ideas, 
projects and other vital and useful information in them. Cooperate 
with other leaders and help them succeed with their pet projects. 
They in turn, will be more inclined to help you with yours. Do 
not hesitate to use any and all ideas that will benefit the deaf in 
your own community or state, especially those which will promote 
better understanding of the deaf by the hearing population. 

3. Be selfless. There is no limic to what a man can do if he 
doesn't care who gets the credit. If you can master this simple 
fact, you will be a jriant among men. Years ago, when I was a 
cocky young squirt and before the pros taught me a thing or two, 
I was up on the stage in every debate in every meeting at every 
convention I attended. I finally realized that there was resentment 
among the very i)eople I .nought to serve. Too often a menil)er 
would pass up the opportunity to take the floor for fear he would 
look bad. Attitudes and results aie often much better if leaders 
can stay in the audience much of the time and keep their cotton- 
picking fingers quiet! When you have an idea, why not try to 
pass it on to another member and let him introduce it, then dis- 
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trett'ly join in debate to support him if noce.ssary. This way has 
many benefits. It helps others learn how to present ideas; to gain 
confidence; to v'et credit ; and most important, keeps things moving 
without your appearing to crack the whip. And believe it or not, 
it pays off in more friends, prestige and genuine respect of your 
fellowmen. 

4. Communicate. Share all information, plans and other items 
of mutual interest with your group, unless, of course, it is defi- 
nitely classih^^d. After all, this material is not your personal 
property. Few things irritate the rank and file or shake the faith 
of hearing contemporaries more than a self-appointed leader who 
-sets him.self up as an information center — and then keeps every- 
thing to himself with the mistaken idea that it makes him im- 
portant. Adequate communication prevents wild speculation and 
damaging rumors, and actually inspires the members to cooperate. 

5. Be a responsible deaf leader in your own community. Be 
forever alert for the chance to show the world just what the deaf 
are: Truly remarkable people! Encourage community involve- 
ment whenever possible. Watch for any interest on the part of 
the hearing world in the deaf and their unique problems and 
capitalize on it. Strive to find ways to work with such agencies 
as your local police department, like they did in Chicago. By 
keeping abreast of what other deaf leaders are doing, your own 
communities can be enriched. 

6. Be tough, but, oh, so gentle. Leadership is a complex busi- 
ness. A thick .skin is a must. But take care not to become too 
thick or calloused. You must be sensitive to the feelings, moods, 
problems* strengths and weaknesses of your fellow men. Use his 
talpnts to the fullest and never forget to give him full credit for 
his efforts. You must have tact, yet turn into a polite bulldozer 
when necessary in order to keep things moving. 

Kipling's "If all men count with you but rone too much" to me 
means you must be a ''regular guy" and hone.stly enjoy a night 
out at the local club for the deaf once in awhile. It means you 
don't become involved in their petty, personal squabbles, hut try 
to inject humor, happiness and fellowship ... by example. The 
average deaf person couldn't care less how much you do for the 
local club or state association ; if you are going to be high and 
mighty and consider yourself above them, your name is "Mud." 

7. Above all. be humble. Just remember one basic rule: ''Every- 
one I meet is in some way my superior." You may be a far better 
speaker than John Doe, but he may be able to tell a better story, 
and have more empathy for his fellow man. You may have flawless 
grammar, but Joe Blow can beat you hands down in math. Even 
the lowest non-verbal deaf person can have you whipped in one 
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Wiiv or anothta*. After all, haiuiicappod as he is, he is probably 
pluKKiiiK aloiiR to the very limit of his ability, often doing amazing 
things This is more than can be said for many of us— we often 
just don't give our very best, to the limit of our God-given abili- 
ties. Relieve me, I have leanu^d much from them all, and am 
learning mop; every day! 

In 1060. I was a first-time delegate to the NAD convention. 
After several exciting days of meeting all the national big shot.-, 
and engaging in countless debates and other equally inspiring 
events, I was on fire with grandiose dreams of all the things I 
WHS going to do when I got back home. Meeting a dedicated leader 
in the hotel lobby, I started gushing about all my plans for the 
NAT) and for the folks back home. Man, I was really going to get 
off my duff and set the world on fire. That long-suffering editor 
of The Silnif Worhrr, now The Deaf Amcncau, patiently heard 
me out, and then gently let me have it: '*Don, I have heard that 
stuff before . . . many times! People come to the.se meetings, are 
deeply impressed and inspired, and get completely carried away. 
Then they go back home and we never hear from them agai .. 
Spare me any further dramatics, my friend. Just go back home 
and shotr me you mean what you say!" 

Those words from Jess Smith really stung me, but best of all, 
he made me good and mad! Incidentally, he has been one of my 
best friends ever since, even though I'm still trying to keep up 
with him and show him! 

"The tumult and the shouting dies; The captains and the kings 
depart. . . And this is where the acid test of true leadership 
begins. I hope you will. return to your homes determined to prove 
to all the overworked pros that you are every bit as capable as 
they. YOU MUST, for, as I told you, we need you. You arc one 
of the fortunate few chosen to participate in this priceless oppor- 
tunity to grow. My challenge to you is: **Show them!" 
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the 

national 
census 



A responsibility of deaf leadership 



The number of deaf persons in the United Slates is not known. 
We have operated on "guesstimates" ever since 1930, with the 
jTUesses ran^inK from 250.000 to 350,000 people being in the 
calejrory which we consider deaf. Each state has also had to f^xiQss 
as to the number of people within their .stale and even within 
their city for lhal matter. As a result, it has lieen difficult to get 
the kind of services and the kind of support for our programs 
that we need so badly. 

Almost every attempt at community interaction starts off with 
the (iuestio)!: "How many deaf people are there in the com- 
munity?" Community agencies simply can't take "about" or 
"iMlween" for an answer; they have to know if they are to justify 
speci'd services for the deaf. Politicians are even more hard nosed. 
Therefore, it is a prime re.spon.sibility of grassroots deaf leaders 
to support the National Census of the Deaf. 



Hy I'lcderkk ( . SilirciluT 
l!xnuti\c Via'an. N.itum.il Assouatioii ot the IX.it 



As vepurM in The DtafAnHriani, tht* Xatioiial A.ssociation (if 
the Deaf has I^een awarded a >rrant from the Social and Rehabili- 
tatioji Service of the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to conduct a national census of deaf persons. This Krant will 
cover a period of four years and will result in innumerable benefits 
for all deaf people in the country, including some not yet born. 



Good Reasons For The Census / *Somc lixampU'^ 

It has been difiicult for the schools for the deaf to justify ex- 
pansion because they have no accurate estimate of the number 
of children that will be needing the ^ch( ol in the four to five 
years that it would take for additional facilities to be planned, 
appropriated for and built. 

It has also been diflUcult to project employment trends among 
the deaf with the aim of providing the kind of vocational training 
for our young people that would insure their getting and keeping 
the kind of jobs which would provide them with a good living and 
a secure future- 
It has also been difficult to plan for the training and utilization 
of the many multiply handicapped deaf citizens that we have and 
will continue to have simply because we do not know how many 
there are or what other handicaps they have in addition to deaf- 
ness. 

All of the.se and many other que.stions will be answered by the 
Census that is now underway. 



Trained Researchers / Ilxperti Recruited 

The National Association of the Deaf has assembled .some of 
the finest and best trained researchers in the area of deafne.ss 
that this country possesses to work on this project. In fact, our 
leading demogiaphers, and the people who have the most experi- 
ence in conducting this kind of survey are all on the NAD team. 

Heading the team as director of the project is Dr. Jerome D. 
Schein, Dean of College of Education and Home Economics at 
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the University of Cincinnati and the director of the famed 
WashinKton community study of 1962 which has helped so much 
in our battle for equitable automobile insurance. The statistical 
data provided in that study showed the deaf drivers of the 
WashinKton area to be immeasurably superior to their heariiifr 
peers in all aspects of driving — including safety. 

Also on the team as Senior Research Associate is Stanley 
Bigman who was last associated with the NAD in a survey of 
Occupational Conditions Among the Deaf in 1958. This project 
was a joint undertaking of the NAD and Gallaudet College 
and stands today as the only national statistics we have on a 
census of school-age children in the past 

Assigned to the Census is Miss Carmen Johnson, Miss Miriam 
Aiken and Mrs;~Giencla Ennis. Miss Aiken has been with the 
Census since its inception via our planning grant in 1968. Mis.s 
Johnson has been with the NAD since early in 1968 and prior 
to that had been Dr. Schein\s stcretary when he was at Gal- 
laudet College. Mrs. Ennis is a newxomer, but as the older 
sister of Sharon Snyder, one of our former employees, she is 
well embued with the NAD traditions of service and dedication. 

NAD Office Crowded / Sfhicc Problenn 

Due to the lack of space in our main offices, the Census division 
is housed on the first floor of our present location,. 2025 Eye 
Street, N.W., in Suite 113. This .suite comprises three rooms 
which we have equipped at a cost of over $1,500. It is expected 
that when our lease expires in November, the Home Office will 
relocate into more spacious quarters in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington although the exact location has yet to be determined. 
An estimated 4,000 square feet of space will be needed to house 
our operations and at current costs this will mean a rental of 
$18,000 to $20,000 a year for the space. 

Additional equipment will be leased including a folding and 
.stuffing machine to handle the mailings for the census, an elec- 
tric postage meter to replace oui' present manual machine which 
has served us so well for so long. Actually it may be neces- 
sary to have two meters due to the volume of mail coming 
from the census operations. 

Every Deaf Ciroup Must Help / Cooperation Vital 

But what all of this amounts to is that while we have the 
staff, the equipment and the deterfnination if the ct^nsiis is 
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to succeed we must also have the enthusiastic coopeiatic.n of 
every deaf orgaiiiziiti.oii, every deaf individual we are alio to 
reach. There have always been rules in orRaiiizations designed 
to protect the privacy of the orRanizations' members. These 
are gmxl rules, of course, but when the rules work against the 
l>est interests of the deaf they are not good any more. And it 
IS our contention that any organization that professes to be 
working in the interests of its members will realize that only 
by whole-hearted cooperation with the census project can they 
say that they are doing their job. 



Conridentiality Ciuaranteed / Lock Ami Key 

Address lists that we get will be maintained confidential. It 
is basic to the operation of this project that all organizations, all 
individuals are assured that their privacy will be protected. As 
the names and addresses come in, each is assigned a number and 
this number will be the only identifying symbol in evidence. All 
master lists will be maintained under lock and key and the NAD 
has pledged that no lists, no names and addresses will be given 
out for any reason after we have received them. While we are 
making a determined effort to contact every known club, asso- 
ciation, church group and other groups to request their mailing 
or membership lists, we are aware that some groups exist of 
which we know nothing and would be most grateful if such or- 
ganizations would voluntarily get in touch with us. 

All deaf leaders are called upon to do their part. 

This is a vital aspect of the program and can be accomplished 
in several ways. First by determining whether or not the or- 
ganizations to which you belong or which you know about have 
been contacted. 

Second, if they have been contacted, to use your influence and 
support to insure that your organization cooperates with this 
project because it will benefit all of the members of the group. 

Third, by sending in the names and addresses of the officers 
of any group that has not been contacted so that we can contact 
them. 

Fourth, by sending in the names and addresses of deaf persons 
you may know who are not "in the mainstream of the deaf com- 
munity." That is, people you may know who are deaf but be- 
long to no clubs, no social or religious organizations for the deaf 
of which you are aware. This group of people is especially im- 
portant because with the many organizational lists that we have 
and that have already been promised to us we believe that the 
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chances of overlooking the usual deaf person is slim while the 
loners are the people we will have to work hardest to locate. 



Publicize The Census / Beat The Drums 

Fifth, "Beat the drum." That is, talk about the census. Tell 
your neighbors about it, tell your co-workers about it, your fam- 
ily, everybody you can becau.se .some of the.se people, even if 
they are not deaf, may know of people who are and can tell you 
about them so you can tell us. 

We expect to get a tremendous amount of duplication. So you 
should not hesitate about sending in names and addresses for 
fear that we may already have this name and address. Our com- 
puter will quickly and efficiently separate duplicates and we 
would rather get the same name 10 times over than miss it 
entirely. 

You could get off to a good start by sending us your personal 
address list now. Of course that persona! list should relate only to 
your (leaf friends but even if you have doubts as to whether 
a person would be considered deaf or not, send it anyway. Our 
preliminary survey will weed out any person who is not deaf 
and might have gotten into our lists by accident. 

In order to in.sure that your list does not get mixed in with 
the regular National Association of the Deaf mail, and subse- 
quently delayed in reaching the data processing center, would 
you please send the lists to the following address: 

National Census of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue, Room 306 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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Politics is a way of life. It touches hearing and deaf people 
alike: unfortunately, very few deaf people touch politics. 
This is their fault 

It does no good to merely discuss politics with other deaf 
people. No matter how hot the arguments wax in clubs and 
gatherings of the deaf, the payoff remains in Congress and legis- 
latures, governors' offices and city halls. And there are no deaf 
senators, legislators, governors, commissioners, or even precinct 
chairmen. 

But there are deaf voters. There are families, friends and 
neighbors of deaf voters. Politicians are interested in these 
votes. They will be interested in the problems of the deaf; but 
it is up to deaf leaders to bring these problems and potential 
votes to the attention of the right people in the right way. 

THIS IS POLITICAL DYNAMICS. 



The Need For Political Action / Are You A D.O.P.H.?^- 

It is time for the deaf to stop feeling sorry for themselves; 
time to stop relying on others; time to stand up and demand 
what is due the deaf a.s worthwhile citizens of the United States 
of America. 



♦ Dp«f On rcilitlCfil I':4iwc«ition 
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A Basic Political Fact / The Squeaking Wheel 



*it is the squeaking wheel that get? the grense," Persons who 
stand up and demand things are the persons who accomplish 
things. 

Examples: Examples of what can and has been done through 
political action under the leadership of the deaf themselves: 

1. Receiving substantial support from the Michigan United Fund. 

a. Obtaining two full-time co-directors for the Michigan As- 
sociation of the Deaf. One is deaf; one can hear. 

b. Obtaining a budget of approximately $40,000. 

c. Developing r comprehensive program. 

2. Post Office Employment. 

a. Michigan Association of the Deaf, the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, Senator Philip A. Hart, Senior Senator from 
Michigan, and Judge Pernick combined forces. Result: 75 
to 100 deaf individuals employed in Detroit Post Office with 
full civil service protection. 

3. Improvements in the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

a. One year ago, not one counselor who could communicate 
with the deaf in the language of signs. Today, there are six 
counselors who can use the language of signs ; there is a state 
director for deaf activities. 

4. Driver Training Test. 

a. Simplified version was adopted. 

5. Education. 

a. An investigation was conducted to improve education in the 
school for the deaf. 

b. Adult education classes were started. 



How It Started / P/ish. Pa Jo. Push 

Richard Johnson and Gerald Adier, two local deaf leaders, kept 
pushing and pushing and pushing. Non-deaf help was recruited 
early and once these people saw the problem and the value of 
the proposed services, they rendered important service. 



How Do Wc Begin? / Fovm A Committee 

This is the first step, and half of the job. Have live human 
bodies and alert minds to do the many tasks demanded by polit- 
ical activities. The main tasks: 
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1. Get the deaf to reKister themselves, also relatives, friends and 
neighbors of voting age. 

2. Educate people on issues and candidates. Aim at both the deaf 
and hearing people who can help. 

3. Get them to vote. 

One vote can decide the outcome of an election. One friend in 
the leginlature can decide the outcome of a program to help the 
deaf. 



How To C;ct People Involved / Strength /// Nupnhers 

No one can be expected to carry out the entire political educa- 
tion program alone. Committee members should be as broadly 
represented as possible. Officers and executive board should in- 
clude both deaf and hearing leaders and representatives from 
other committees (organizations of and for the deaf, community 
councils, educational and legislative bodies.) Any other people, 
deaf and hearing, who are interested in politics and good gov- 
ernment and are willing to work should be welcomed. Get both 
husband and wife active if possible, the most active volunteers 
have the support of their families. 

Make it clear that political dynamics are for eveiijbody, not 
JnM a select fetv, . 



Plan In Advance / Bringing People Together 

1. Make sure the subjects to be discussed deal with the hopes, 
needs and expectations of the members. 

2. Pick a-timo*that will not conflict with other planned activities 
or inf5t>Hant events^ i - ^ ^ ^ 

3. Announce the meeting in adv|pftce. Not too early, nor with 
short notice. 

4. How to announce meetings: 

a. Announceipents and posters on bulletin boards. 

b. Advertisements in club news. 

c. Post ca»ds an3 tetfers.- 

d. Emphasize >he fact" that discussions will be carried on in 
language the average deaf person can understand. Make it 
clear the meeting is for the ''masses" not just the "egg. 
heads." 
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Telling Your Story / Be Spcafw 



Tell your audience about a particular problem that will force 
them to take action. Select speakers who are interesting, in- 
formed and inspirational. Make use of media: 

1. "Turn-over Talks," utilizing graphs, picture.^ and key words 
mounted on an easel that can be presented at appropriate points; 
to liven talks. 

2. Filmstrips. 

3. Motion pictures. 

4. Entertain the audience. Put life in your talks as you inform. 

5. Do thuifjs at meetings. Transact business, make decisions, re- 
view past work; plan new things. People will be more com- 
mitted to thing.^, they have agreed on in the group; they will 
feel "on record" with the group. However, hold the work and 
"mechanics" down to an hour or so. Leave time for informal 
discussion. Add spice by reporting "inside information." 

6. Refreshments — to encourage informal interaction after the 
formal program. 



Meetings Are To Inform / Gettifig Thipigs Dofw 

The audience wants and deserves straight talk. Therefore: 

1. Tell the audience exactly what you want them to do. 

2. Have a workable plan ready, 

3, Make assignments, 

a. Let each person know what he or she is to do. 

b. Write letters and tell friends 

c. Make a list of people to contact, 

4, Fix the responsibility, 

a. Make some individual responsible, 

b. Give instructions about reporting back, 

c. Follow up by checking on their assignments. 

5, Encourage people to help each other out on jobs. "Every man 
for himself" is not good committee work, 

6. Give credit where credit is due. All of us like praise for a 
job well done; keep this in mind and pass out laurels. 



Educate Yourself ^ j How To Kpiotv Ami Be Active 

1, Government. 

2. People, 

a. Where they live. 
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b. How they live. 

c. ilow they make their living. 
Groups. 

a. Clubs and associations of and for the deaf. 

c. Political or^raiiizatiojis and who the leaders are. 

h. Service clubs (Sertoma. Rotary, Lions, etc.). 
4. Find out about municipal )^overiimeiit, school adniinistra- 

tion.s — who runs them. 
5- Find out about the political division of your community; its 

KeoKraphical breakdown in terms of: 

a. Congressional districts (Federal). 

b. State Icfrislative districts. 

c. County election districts. 

d. Wards. 

e. Precincts. 

6. Know your local Kovernment. Find out how it is nm and who 
the important elected and appointed officials are. Find and 
get to know opinion leaders. (See Legislative Techniques 
section.) 

All If an have to do is ask. The very act of asking warks you as 
an intercHted voter u ho is trorth the politicians' attention. 



What Makes Pohtics Work / The Political Cham 

Political dynamics involves much more than campaign oratory. 
So-called political "machines" can be bad; but usually they are 
made up of Rood, hard-work in^f, conscientious citizens — your 
neighbors and friends. 

L The precinct— the smallest unit in the American political 
system; a convenient unit. 

2. The ward or district. 

a. Ward is composed of a numl^er of precincts. 

b. Heading it is the ward or district leader. 

3. City and county committees. 

a. Ward leaders combine to form the city committee. 

b. Overlapping in many areas in the county committees. 

4. State committees. 

Inform your members of this information. 



How To Register Voters / (9/;/wr>;/i Don't LoNUt 

You can have all sorts of opinions, but if you are not registered, 
what good arc your opinions? Political people only listen to 



reKistered voters. Begin by getting the facts. 

1. Find out what registration laws are for your state and 
community. 

2. Get copies of laws at your local board of elections. 

3. While there, find out how to: 

a. Transfer registr^^tioii from one precinct to another. 

b. Absentee balloting. 

c. If an interpreter can be brought into the booth. 

4. The most important information needed L — who is registered 
and who is not among your members. 

5. Set up a central card file system (3" x 5" cards are con- 
venient). 

a. Get a list of the names and add- esses of every one of 
your members. Copy last names first and be sure to use 
middle initial and Jr. or Sr., etc. 

b. Add telephone or TTY number. 

c. Find out members* wives or husbands name and the 
names of each eligible voter in the family. 

d. Fwd out ward and precinct numbers of each member. 

e. Check and .see if they are registered voters. Ask to see 
voters' cards or check the roster of registered voters from 
the Board of Electioa. 

f. After you check your file and find out w^ho is not regis- 
tered, then you must do everything you can to get them 
registered. 

g. Find out where your people are to vote. Let them know 
the address of their polling place by post cards, phone 
cail3 or personal cont'^'^t. This gesture not only will be 
appreciated but will g erate interest. Lists can be secured 
from county clerk.; or newspapers. 

How To Tell Your vStory Effectively / Spreading The Word 

1. Person to person is the cheapest and most effective. 

2. Writing letters (fancy language is not important). 

3. Crffee hours with housewives, associates, 

4. S|) eches to other organizations. 

5. Old-fa.shioned political rallies especially for the deaf. 

6. Pamphlets, leaflets, handbills, postcards. 

W hat Can The Deaf Expect.'^ / Why? 

Political dynamics pose both promises and problems for the 
deaf. Foremost, of course, is the desire for good, equitable laws 
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aiul consideration. But almost as important, the very fact of 
interaction with the hearing political organization will acquaint 
many hearing people with the significance of a severe hearing 
handicap and earn respect for the deaf community. Communi- 
cation with hearing political people may not be easy, but it will 
emphasize the problem deaf people have to live with every day 
and do more to promote genuine understanding than the some- 
times dangerous *Mittle knowledge'' of hearing experts who are 
all too ready to air their theories. 

And while politics may seem involved — something too com- 
plicated for the aven.ge deaf person to participate in— one only 
has to take a good look at the many housewives manning regis- 
tration desks and voting places, and all the other little people 
who make the American pclitical system work and find satis- 
faction, enjoyment and friends in the process. 



Suggested reading: 

How To Whh a handbook for political education published by 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education. 

Organizing and Leading Volunteers, by Dr. Robert Kahn, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Winning Support For Better Laws, by the UAW Citizenship 
Committee. 

Write to Dr. Kahn at the University of Michigan. 
Contact local uaion officers. Find their address in the phone 
book. 
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Frank J. Gat i as Vk ior (^ai loway 

lustriiLtoi Rec ordet 



Rehabilitation has come a long way since the days when hear- 
ing counselors, encountering an occasional deaf client, would 
talk to the client's family and decide what they could do with 
him while he sat dumbly on the sidelines with little or no voice 
in the decisions which were to effect his life. This was so because 
deaf people with average intelligence preferred to make their 
own way rather than let a hearing person, who often knew next 
to nothing about the handicap^ make omniscient decisions; while 
the multiply disabled deaf, who were not so common in decades 
past, were considered incapable of taking part in such delibera- 
tions. 

There is a growing awareness among rehabilitation ofllcials of 
the importance of having people on their staff who really can com- 
municate with deaf clients. There also is a growing awareness of 
the proportions of the communications barrier. Finger spelling, 
alone, is not sufficient for communication with low verbal deaf 
peo|)l \ many of whom can't read — or spell, for the matter. The 
answt" lies in the growing corps of professionals — both deaf 
and hearing — who can communicate with deaf clients at the 
clients* level, and administrators who are trying to interest more 
such ))eople in careers in rehabilitation. 
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HO\^' TO MAKH la-FIX.llVE Vsli OF V0C:AT10NAL 
RFHABILH ATION 



A Definition Of Rehabilitation / AUf/y facets 

Vocational Rehabilitation has many facets. Basically, it is an 
attempt to prepare a handicapped person for employment: but 
physical, mental, educational, social and family problems com- 
plicate the process in an infinite variety of ways. The process 
may involve medical, psycholuKieal and social workers as well as 
the rehabilitation counselor, training facilities and employment 
offices. So, while rules and rejrulations can be written, successful 
rehabilitation follows the client more than the book. Obviously, 
when there is a severe communication problem, unless the coun- 
selor can understand his deaf client, he cannot adequately gauge 
the scope of his handicap or appreciate his potentials; and the 
entire expensive, time-consuming process can end in failure. 



What Can Be Done / Voccitiomd Services 

A vocational rehabilitation plan almost always involves a com- 
prehensive medical examination: 

1. To determine the condition of the client's health. 

2. To determine medical eligibility. 

3. To determine if special medical examinations and treatment 
may be needed to restore a person to good health. 

a. Otological. 

b. Audiological. 

c. Cardiac. 

d. Dental. 

e. Opthalmological. 

f. Psychiatric. 

g. .Orthopedic. 

Almost any tvpe of special examinations or services to help re- 
duce the degree of the disabling impairment or determine the 
exact nature of the disability can be arranged. 

Physical Restoration 

Physical restoration services, as long as such services serve 
the purpose of making the disabled employable, also can be pro- 
vided. They include: 

1. Medical care. 
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2. Hospitalization, surgery. 

Psychiatric services (out-patients. 

4. Prosthesis, including hearing aids and other appliances 

5. Auditory training. 

6. Speech therapy. 

7. Dental work. 

Appliances can be supplied to make a person employable. This 
includes hearing aids (and in some cases, maintenance of hearing 
aids), eyeglasses, artificial arms, leg braces and wheelchairs. It is 

far cheaper to pay the costs of .such services and help a disabled 
perso}} retiu'u to sodeti/ as self supporting, tax-paifing citizen 
than to leave him a ward of the state. 

Where Empathy Counts / Perwiial Services 

Physical restoration, important as it is, is only part of the 
rehabilitation process. Rehabilitation also may include: 

1. Psychological testing to determine a person's aptitudes and 
interests. 

2. Vocational counseling as a preliminary to vocational train- 
ing, college training, tuition, books, maintenance and on- 
the-job training. 

3. Selective placement in a situation commensurate with 
Ghent's disability and interests. 

In some cases, especially with severely disabled clients, addi- 
tional services may include: 

1. Vocational evaluation to determine: 

a. Work interests. 

b. Adjustment and adaptability. 

c. Performance and tolerance. 

Vocational plans and services are highly individualized. Two 
disabled deaf clients with identical hearing losses, intelligence 
and physical a.ssets may still require entirely different plans. 

Personal and work adjustment services are designed to help 
clients! 

1. Develop good work habits. 

2. Develop good attitude toward work. 

3. Learn job responsibilities. 

4 Learn to work with others. 

5. Loarn to fill job applications, purpose of Social Security, 
income taxes, fringe benefits. 

6. Activities in daily living, 
a. Good social skills. 

h. Utilization of transportation. 

c. How to tell time, make change, manage money, etc. 
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Paper Work Takes Time / Cd\t Pwces\iPi\r 



Few people realize the mechanics and tremendous amount of 
work involved in processinjr case so that a client can receive 
services. Before a client can be accepted for vocational re- 
habilitation services, it is necessai\v to prepare a case history 
and vocational plan. This will include (at the minimum) : 

1. Basic data: 

a. Name and address of client. 

b. Age, birth date, place of birth. 

c. P^amily. including siblings and mother's maiden name (a 
perennial problem with low-verbal deaf clients who come 
in on their own). 

d. Parents' employment, income, resources and obligations, 

e. Social Security number. If client is over 18, even if he says 
he has never worked before, this will have to be cleared with 
a regional office to make sure he has never had a number. 
This can take up to three week.s. 

2. Medical hi.story. Medical examinations. 

3. Educational hi.story to determine client's level of education. 

4. Social hi.story — to give the rehabilitation division some in- 
formation which identifies person as an individual. 

5. Securing information from other agencies with whom client 
may have been in contact. 

6. Rehabilitation plan and justification of service.s. 

7. Placement. 

Cas^e Histories Are Confidential 

There appears to be undue concern on the part of deaf clients 
that case histories may become public information. Actually, all 
counselors adhere strictly to a code of ethics which stres.ses con- 
fidentiality in the rehabilitation process. 

Time Required 

Another concern is that the rehabilitation process seems to 
require an inordinate amount of time and that the deaf client 
is not able to sustain him.self while he is going through the pro- 
cess. (This is one rea.son for the lengthy recital of minimum re- 
quirement.^ in proce.ssing a ca.se.) In some cases, subsistence 
allowances can be arranged. 

Consideration of Client's Interests 

A third concern, as expressed by deaf per.sons, is that a deaf 
client's job placement does not always coincide with his job 
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intcrest.s skills and desires. This does occasionally happen a-s 
the interest te>t-s and aptitude test are not 100 per cent infallible. 
They are used merely as Kuide in the development of a client's 
rehabilitati<;n plan. It is up to the client to participate actively 
with his counselor in the development of his own rehabilitation 
plan; and thi.s, of course, depends on adequate two-way communi* 
cation. 

What (^an Deaf Leaders Do To Help? / hz/fnor/fi^^r Services 

In areas where vocational rehabilitation services for the deaf 
may not he up to par. deaf leaders can assist in upgrading services 
by: 

1. Callinir attention to expanded and improved vocational re- 
habilitation services available to the deaf in other areas and 
the dramatic increase in th'j number of deaf clients seeking 
such .services after the improvements were effected. 

2. RecommendiniT e.xpansion of services, including appointment 
of a state coordinator or director of services to the adult deaf — 
on a level with the position of the director of services for the 
blind. 

3. Urging the recruitment of persons skilled in communication 
with the deaf for rehabilitation careers. 

4. Pushing programs to train more qualified people for work 
with the deaf. 

5. Political activity to get the necessary funds. 

Ornanizi'd Effortn 

One of the most effective ways to expand or develop service 
programs for the deaf is for the deaf community to organize 
itself and make its needs known. There are many excellent ex- 
amples of special community service programs all over the 
country that were initiated through the efforts of an organ- 
ized group of deaf persons working closely with a group of 
interested agencies and community representatives. 

Determine (;oals! / Whiit Do You Want? 

It is one things to ask for improved rehabilitation services 
for the (leaf aiul another to spell out the exact improvements de- 
sired and to justify the expense and efTorL This is a function of 
deaf leadership. 

Leadership, organizational procedures and committee work 
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come in for extensi\e dj.scu^sion in other sections of this manual 
and nee(i not be repeated here: l)ut to focus on one special 
area— rehal>ilitatioii— deaf leaders must know what they are 
talkin^r about. In <uch an important area, where lar^e sums of 
money may he in\o!ved (not to mention the work), guesswork 
is not acceptai)le. Therefore, the first order of i)Usiness is to 
l)ridKe the communications prap amon^^ deaf people themsc^lves. 
())f(' (('((If is fo s(f a local fntrh'sha/) for draf Icadas, 



Planning A UkA Workshop 
l or Deaf Leaders 

Such a workshop need not be elaborate or expensive, but it 
can l)e very important. The State As.sociation for the Deaf is the 
logical sponsor. The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation may 
be able to help. p:ither may be able to pick up the bill for a 
simple luncheon, and such a luncheon will not only promote good 
will, interest and interaction, but usually makes possible the use 
of a meetinj? room, 

1. Inroirr *\(p(u^s roots' dvaf leaders, no matter what their edu- 
cational level. Involve different levels of the deaf power 
structure. One or two hearinjr speakers may be worked into 
the program, but such a workshop is primarily to Rive local 
deaf leaders a chance to be heard. 

2. Keep the groups small and ask them to consider specific re- 
habilitation t(>})ics, such as; 

a. Extent of present rehabilitation services for the deaf 
and the number of deaf clients who seek them. This will 
involve a statement from a representative from the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation and a discussion and 
consensus on the number of deaf people in the state and 
community. 

b. Available community resources that may be used to sup- 
piemen, state-supported rehabilitation, the number of 
deaf people currently utilizing? such services, and whether 
the services are doinR the job as far as deaf clients are 
concerned. 

c. The effect of social problems on the rehabilitation pro- 
gram when severe communicative problems exist. 

\. Make the leaders listen. Ask them not to dominate discussions. 
The purpose of such a workshop is to find out what and where 
the problems are; not to tell people what\s wron^ with them. 
(See Personal Awareness.) 
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From such a workshop, deaf leaders can approach the hearing 
community organizations with facts, specific needs and con- 
sidered suj^jft^stions. Other sections in this manual tell how to ap- 
proach hearing community orj?anizations, where to find them, 
who to ask foi\ how to present formal recjuests and how to develop 
visibility. 



Work With Hearing People / A Conimunit) Effort 

Services to deaf people are not just an agency responsibility, 
but a community responsibility. 

In every community, there are people, many in key positions, 
lay F^eople an<l professionals who are interested in deaf people. 
Many want to help but don't know how. Their ideas are not 
shared. 

1. Deaf leaders may know .some of these people (clergy, teachers, 
lawyers, social workers, rehabilitation counselors, other agency 
people) . 

TIhit are hearing people in every earn mu nit y who are interested 
in the deaf: 

a. Make contact; utilize them. 

b. Get a small group of these individuals communicating 
with each other and with you by inviting them to your 
organizational meetings; share your ideas, 

2. Re-evaluate your position; your needs. 

3. Appoint a good chairman; plan a course of action. 



(Community Organization Meetings / The MeetiPig 

Deaf leaders, themselves, will have to initiate a meeting with 
hearing community leaders. It generally is advisable to .start 
at the top. The state association of the deaf is the logical sponsor 
of such a meeting and should .send out invitations; and, with the 
help of local leaders and organizations, invite hearing leaders 
personally, arrange a meeting place, line up interpreters — in 
short — or go n ize. 

Invite dtr(etors of community agencies, United Funds, Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation district and regional supervisors^. 
Recjue.st they bring con.sultants from state office. 

In the invitational letter, state the purpose of the meeting; 
include the roster of people who have been invited. 

Don't stack the meeting with too many deaf people. Three or 
four should be enough. 



Tlx (U aj >ih<n>U1 have nn oinwrtunit,, to fell flu ir ston,. discuss 
then- needs, talk alwiit their own experiences, their frustrations 

It i.s a good idea to wquci^t fhr re/mi^nifafin agencies to d,s- 
rnsx ho,r fhr,, aarrvfl;, arc f<vrvh,c, the deaf. This is important- 
Deaf persons often have erroneous impressions about the func- 
tions and services offered by the various community aRencies 
and fad to recognize their own possible roles in the development 
of special services for the deaf. 

(iuide the ufoup to undertake commuii 'x- action to sec that the 
needs of the deaf are met. 

In undertaking community action to improve rehabilitation 
services for the deaf, he prepared for frustrations. Things will not 
happen overnight ; they may require months or even years. 

"Bid— remember, aehievine/ a goal is uevcr final and fadure 
to do .so IS never fatal." —Robert 0. Lankenau. 
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Many good bills are introduced at every session of every state 
lejri.slatiire and never come to vote ; many good and constructive 
proiips tro to their legislatures and fail simply because they 
don't know how to get the job done. Yet, 95 per cent of our 
legislators are good, hone.st people, sincerely interested in good 
legislation and their constituents' welfare. Unfortunately, the 
press isn't always interested in the hard, constructive work 
done behind the scenes: The newspapers want human interest, 
and a picture or story of legislators just studying or talking 
about a bill wouldn't be interesting; while rhetoric on the floor, 
the activities of high-pressure, special interest lobbies or a picture 
of a senator with his feet on his desk, one eye closed and the 
other on a passing miniskirt, get in the paper. 

As a result, the public, both hearing and deaf, tends to get a 
distorted picture of the legislative process and blames indif. 
feience or politics for failure to win consideration of a pet bill 
or project. Actually, the difference between success and failure 
often depends not so much on the merits of a particular piece 
of legislation as on legislative techniques. 
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Li;(if?.LAllVH IHCHNIQUHS 



Behind The Scenes Action / Mijor Ohjccf/rc^ 

There are two major objectives in this section. 

1. To create awareness of the behind the scenes action that takes 
place at national and regional levels. 

2. To create awareness of the behind the scenes efforts which 
take place within a state to influence legislators and help ad- 
vance programs in the interest of the deaf. 

Like an iceberg, the actmn that takes place on the floor in the 
legislative chambers represents only a small part of the whole. 
Almost every Important bill or^ece of business that successfully 
passes all legislaMve hurdles to become a law or a mandate for 
action represents months and even years of hard work by na- 
tional, regional and state cofnmittees. 

While it is possibk- to initiate talks with legislators and get 
them to introduce a h.'ll after a session convenes, i no genuine 
emergency can be proven, or if money is involve , its chance 
of passage will be remote. 



Where The Action Is / The ImportafWe of (jjnnHittcc\ 

C'omniittees are responsible for masterminding 90 per cent of 
the legi.slation that is enactfi|[^i^o law in the 50 state.s. The most 
important national and regimial committees are: 

1. The National Governors' Conference, which represents all 50 
state governors, 

2. The National Legislative Conference, which represents all 50 
state legislatures, 

3. The National Association of Lieutmknt Governors. 

4. Several other conferences of stad'Bfficials that band together 
to promote legislative programs of one kind or another. 

Most important of all these councils to the deaf community 
are the Governors' Conference and the National Legislators' Con- 
ference. Almost every action that takes place when these con- 
ferences meet rexolves around ?onfife'^^orm of legislation, 

L<f/ishff(rcs do not work ind^^e^fdcntljj : 

L The 50 state legislatures rektte to the Congress of the United 
States and the president an<r his cabinet in putting the full 
force of government to Ihe same common end rather than 
working as distinc^^ and .separate groups. 
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2. Joint state-federal funding of projects and programs is the 
rule rather than the exception. 

3. The governor's office works closely with the legislature in 
presenting legislative programs in the interest of the popula- 
tion they both serve. 

4. The governors can relate together as a unified association, 
coordinating legislative programs to the mutual and reciprocal 
advantage of the several states. 

5. Legislators can exchange legislative programs where the 
strength of one state can be shared with another and weak- 
ness overcome. 

Each of the conferences mentioned divides itself into four 
regions of the United States: Western. Southern, North Central 
and Eastern. Each of these divisions in the United States con- 
cerns itself almost exclusively with legislative processes. 



Eight Functional Cx^mmittecs / Conference Suhdiviuons 

Each of the conferences at the national and regional scene 
has eight functional committees dealing with different kinds of 
legislative programs. Of these committees, the most important 
to the deaf community is the Human Resources Committee. 
This committee is so organized to look at people progiams and 
pre.sent .solutions to their problems. 

But for all practical purposes, it can he said that in onhj one 
i)ista)\vv has anij program dealing irith the deaf been brought to 
the atfcn^iou i>f these agen-eies. That /reus when the University 
of Arizona was asked to prcsoit its program relating to the 
deaf. 

Since 90 per cent of the legislation in any state legislature 
comes from the recommendations of the first three organizations 
(or auxiliary organizations working in the same direction and 
feeding information to the key groups), the challenge to deaf 
leaders is: first, to become acquainted with the legislative process; 
and second, to become known to and acquainted with the work and 
people of these key conferences and committees. 



Mow To (iain Representation / Interaction Nece^utry 

The deaf community can make its problems and needs know by: 
1. Identification with the secretary of staff of the Council of 
State Governments at the national and regional offices to be- 
come scheduled participants in their upcoming conferences 
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wheiv the problems of the deaf can be delineated and leKis- 
lalive proposals preseiited for their solution. The presence of 
a few selected deaf leaders and interpreters at these confer- 
ences will make the handicap \isihle. and their participation, 
in a suhdiied. low-key manner, will Ki'aphically brinK the sig- 
nificance of a severe hearing loss to tht attention of people in 
a position to help. (Ask your senator or representative for a 
directory of State Legislative Councils. This js a really valuable 
thing — complete names, addresses, etc.) 
2. Utilizing the strength of the United States Chamber of Com- 
nierce, local Chambers of Commerce, league of Women Voters, 
Community Services Councils, PTA groups. National Urban 
League, educational committees and other groups with experi- 
ence in legislative techniques. The deaf will have to take the 
initiative in fostering this community interaction, but this 
interaction will acquaint still more people with the true nature 
of the handicap. 

Cooperating with professional people working in the interest 
of legislative programs for the handicapped. 

All the ttatioml organizations, svch as the Natiovnl Asb "in- 
ti(m of the Deaf, Chambers of Commerce, National PTA, ete,, 
hare Mate chapters through which their programs are presented 
tit local people. 

Still Most Important / Perwpud Contaci 

In .^pite of the importance of committees (and it should be re- 
membered that committee.s are not impersonal machines, but 
people), laws and programs are finally decided by the vote of 
legislators — and one vote can decide the fate of any legislation. 
Lawmakers are human: They appreciate your interest and con- 
fidence and. above all, consideration for their own problems. 
Nothing can lake the place of personal contact, but this contact 
must come at the right time and in the right place. The.se people 
want and respect honest advice; they are just as quick to re- 
sent pre.ssure tactics and they have no time for fanatics and do- 
gooders. 

How To Win Friends and Influence Legislatures / Practical 
Advice 

L He a registered voter. Vote. Find out where you are to vote 

early. Call tht» newspaper or county ch^rk. 
2. He active political! y. 



8. IJc acquaint id ixisonaUy. There is nothing bettor than per- 
sonal contact. Mako these contacts early. November is much 
better than waiting until the leRislature is in .session. This may 
be diilicult. but it is important. You should be in a position to 
have someone in your respective communities who can >vork 
with the members of the kvi.^lature. Make* sure you have some- 
one who understands your problems and proposal ancJ who is a 
personal friend of that legislator, because it is diflicult to 
.^ay no to a per.^onal friend. 

4. Kvoir the key pvople QinJ romwiffccs. When you have a bdl, 
make sure you jret a legislator to introduce the bill who is 
likely to be on a committee where that bill will ^o. When you 
have j> member of the committee introducing a bill, the com- 
mittee is more likely to turn out the bill. Of course, there is 
nothing l)etter than to get the chairman interested in your 
bill. For every bill that is defeate<J when it comes to vote, 
dozens die in committee. 

5. // 2.S' )Htf always rHcrssanj, or even adviaahle, to have a hilL 
For example, services fo" the adult deaf in Utah were initiated 
with the help of knowledgeable people from the influential 
Community Services Council who, after an extensive 216- 
year study, persuaded the legi.slature to funJ such servicf^s 
through an appropriation to the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, with a provision that part of the funds could 
be used for .straight social services. 

6. Har( your proposal}^ ready long before the session begins. 

7. Have resolutions adopted bij other organizations. Also peti- 
tions. 

8. Write letters. 

Letter Writini^ / Cooc/ Ami Bad 
DO: 

• Write your own letters! Make them personal. 

• Keep them short an^ to the point! How you feel about some 
law or legislation; at you want, and why. Say it all on one 
P(ige. 

• Address them properly; Find out the coi rect address from 
your local newspaper, library. Chamber ol' Commerce, Demo- 
cratic or Republican headquarters (address will be in the 
phone book). 

Example: Senator Ernest Dean 
Senate Oflices 
State Capitol Building 
Salt Lake City. Utah 84114 
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n()\T: 

• Gamble on and on for pa^'es and pajres. Lejrislators do not 
have lime to I'ead oi ^swer such lelter>. 

• Worry about your lai,. a^e. Legislators want to know what 
yun are interested in, n(jt how you say it. You can butcher 
the Ki'J^nime*' and still be sincere . . . and impress lejri.slators, 

• Kxpect an answer State legislators have to answer thtir (nvn 
mail and often are too busy, 

AIlOVi: ALL!—I)OVT 

Write, .si^n or send form letters: legislators hate them, hat** 
pressure, won't respond. 

How To Push Legislation / Vollou Up 

L KiHHr the rifles of \fouv laji^atifrc. Duration in days. Deadlines 
for introduction of bills, committee action, etc, 

2, G(t rapahlv pvoplv f<t irafchdoff the hid; but don't antaRonize 
legislators by pestering: them needlessly, 

*], Ciet your bill introduced as e;*rly as possible, 

4. (icf (inhnsnucHt and brip fiom groups like the Chamber of 
('ommerce and the Bar Association to watchdog for you, too. 
Use )f(H(r leffiMafoYH — «// of them. Get the names and addresses 
of lej(islators in outlying districts and line up deaf people 
who live n^ar them to present your me,^saKe before they leave 
home for the session. Their votes can be critical, 

6, Don't forffct to e.rprcss prompt, sincere thanks for a job well 
done. Let the legislators know you will help them two or four 
years hence. 

Who Won? / Knou Your Lc^i\ldtor\ 

Often people will vote a slraiRht party ticket or remember only 
one or two special candidates. The time after elections and 
before a legislative session convenes often is crucial to the suc- 
cess or failure of a particular piece of legislation; but in that 
interval many people can't even name their representatives in 
the state capitol. The same situation holds true for county and 
municipal oflices. 

Read and Save N('Wspa})ers 

Newspapers for the first Wednesday in November should be 
collectors' items — at least for anyone interested in good govern- 
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nieiit. Somelinies newspapers will carry brief biographies of 
candKlales before the elections. These papers should be saved, 
too. Uvmnnhvr, nathinu iquah pvn^onal coiftact — and the earlier 
flu better. 

Xames mid Addresses 

Lists of state, county and municipal officers can be obtained 
from party headquarters (check your phone book), chambers of 
commerce, newspapers and county clerks. State Capitol clerks 
(House ami Senate) also can provide information Often a direc- 
torn is availaUe for the asking.- 

The (:hallcn,i;c / A^iJ The Prowise 

The 90 per cent figure quoted is only relative and varies from 
legislature to legislature and year to year. The main point in 
calling attention to this statistic and to the chain of action is 
to emphasize the importance of legislative techniques and in- 
dividual attention if the deaf are to develop legislative programs 
that are to the advantage of the deaf community. 

Although the process sounds complicated^ it is taken step by 
step: and if the deaf have a good proposal, there will be people 
willing to help them along the way. Legislative techniques are 
a part of community interaction, and any kind of constructive 
community action is good for the deaf because it leads to better 
understanding of the handicap; and this understanding often 
c-n do as much to help the deaf as special interest legislation. 
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Adult education means many things to many people: On one 
iuiiut it can connote visions of trade and technical schools, col- 
leges and Riaduate studies; and, on the other, classes in basic 
lanRuaRe, sign language, citizenship and money management. It 
can be recreational or serious. It can involve an elaborate cam- 
pus or the use of a store-front, a room in a deaf club, private 
home, church, YMCA or local school. 

The point is, adult education is for everybody — deaf and hear- 
al'ke. BuJ where hearing people have long enjoyed the benefits 
of \vell-c:)ordinated, expansive programs, the deaf, who need 
adult edi cation as much or more than any other minority group, 
are just beginning to get their foot in the door. 

More and better deaf leadership at the local level is needed if 
this door to community interaction between the deaf and hearing 
population is to open wide so that sharing, in more equitable 
degree, in tax-supported programs may take place. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 



The Kducational Lag / Cause Aucl Ljfcct 

AJthouj?h fleaf persons can be expected to fall within the 
normal range of intelligence, national studies reveal that deaf 
persons as a group are seriously handicapped educationally. The 
average deaf school leaver reads at no better than the fourth 
grade level and his achievements in other educational areas are 
little better. This is so, not because the deaf do not have equal ca- 
])iu .ty to learn, but because the language handicap the disability 
inip<»M*s retards their education. Children with normal hearing en- 
ter school with oral vocabidaries of several thousand words which 
they use as stepping stones to reading, which, through normal 
as-sociatioii easily introduces them to thousands of additional 
words. Their teache»'s can forget teaching language and deal with 
the subject. Deaf chudren, on the other hand, often enter school 
with only a do*/.en words to call their o\\x\. Every step in their 
education depends on the acquisition of the necessary language, 
and this language doesn't come to them eflFortlessly as it does 
to those with normal hearing. 

It is no wonder, then, that the deaf lag behind their hearing 
peers; the wonder is that they are not farther behind; the chal- 
lenge is to help them catch up and develop their potentials Since 
school days are necessarily limited, the answer is adult education. 



Adult Education Is Available / Qjciitug "Started 

Adult education for the deaf, at the local level, definitely 
is available; but local deaf leaders will hav^ to ask for it. Ob- 
.stacles include; 

1, Deaf people may not be aware that in almost every community 
in America the local school district oflTers evening or Saturday 
classes for persons who dropped out of school without complet- 
ing their high school education or for persons who are just 
interested in "continuing" to learn. 

These classes are financed largely through local taxes. Deaf 
citizens are taxpayers and are therefore entitled to participate 
in the.se classes, 

2. Adult education principals are usually very interested in ex- 
tending adult education clas.ses to serve minority community 
groups. However, they are generally not aware of the unique 
needs of deaf adults who want to continue their education. If 
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(leaf {KTsons don't ask for classes, adult education principals 
will not l)e awart^ that Ihtre i.s a ntvd for special classes. 
Lcunnni) the p)i>(:nhn'ii< under which new adult education 
clas>e> can be startt'd in your local adult education or coni- 
nuniity collejre center 

4. (httntfi a stfffiriciit immhri of thaf inrsons to sipn a petition 
or advance roKistration forni *o assure the adult education 
principal that there is a real ii.ierest in a special class for the 
deaf. 

5. SrUin(/ thv imxjvam to people in the deaf community in order 
to keep enrollment in the class above the required minimum. 

Srllniff Aihflf Edifvaiioii for fhc Deaf 

One of the best ways to initiate adult education for the deaf i,s 
to arrange an "open hou.se," at ,some onj^oinp adult education 
pr()^rram, where a few deaf leaders and interpreters will have 
a chance to see what is available to hearing people, and hearing 
educators will have a chance to sen.se the need and desire of the 
deaf for eciual consideration. These deaf leadens and hearing 
authorities, in turn, will pass on the word. When educational 
authorities feel they are not being pressured to initiate a pro- 
gram, but helping to sell such a program to people who really 
need it, they are more likely to become interested and involved. 

An f:yc-Opening Experience / A Piofucr llfjori 

A graphic demonstration of the potential interest in adult 
education for the deaf took place sevcM'al years ago in the Lo.s 
Angeles area, when a pilot class was initiated with the expecta- 
tion that about 30 people would show up. Eighty-five came, and 
the pilot program ended with 180 people on the rolls— some of 
whom made a 150-mile round trip to attend classes. 

The Los Angeles program, which has now become an estab- 
lished part of the area's educational system, has demonstrated: 

1. The confrorcrstf over cotnnnnticafion methods loses its im- 
portance in adult education. Don't argue about it; use every 
available media for teaching. 

The ffoal is to edueate the deaf. 

2. In many cases, great benefits are realized from having parents 
ami sttfdefits attemt school together. The parents attend man- 
ual communication classes, while their childi^n take part in 
the adult education program. 

3. The problem of mhiiynmn class size can be resolved. Regular 
adult education classes require about 15 to 20 students to 
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satisfy requirements; this would be impractical for the deaf, 
even if that many people signed up. The 1966 Basic Educa- 
tion Act provides for smaller classes for the deaf. 

4. Where there are not enough deaf people to form a class, thcij 
can he iutefjrated into classes for hearing people with the help 
of an interpreter. Such an approach can yield fringe benefits 
through promoting social interaction and understanding. 

5. // there is one deaf student in a class who is a client of the 
State Department of Vocational Rehabilitation it is possible for 
thi.s student to qualify for interpreting services for this dass. 
With an interpreter in the class any number of additional deaf 
persons can be enrolled and all use the services of this one 
interpreter. 

6. Chsses can be held in locations other than schools. The first 
Los Angeles area classes were held in a church. Classes can 
be held in the deaf club, the YMCA or even in private homes. 

7. Generally speaking, it ui not necessary to make the high school 
diploma the goal of adult education. The rewards should be 
more immediate. For example classes in consumer education, 
law for the layman, insurance, current events, arts and crafts, 
etc. may have greater appeal than academic subjects. 

8. An Advisory Committee** which includes several representa- 
tives from the deaf community, a representative from the 
district adult education branch, and intere.sted hearing cit- 
izens has proved to be indispensable in getting a program 
started. 



Flexibility A Necessity / Problems Afid AriMiers 

As with any other new educational program there are unique 
problems connected with .starting adult education classes for 
the deaf. Treating interest in .such a program is not difficult, but 
sustaining the intere.st, getting funds for interpreters and other 
special needs, training qualified teachers, and overcoming initial 
skepticism, and "bending" the rules to fit the .special needs of 
of this program requires initiative, leadership, know-how and 
hard work. New programs will have to originate with local deaf 
leaders who are willing to work to achieve the nece.s.sary com- 
munity support. 

Recurring problems include: 

1. Lack of information. Although adult education cla.s.ses have 
operated in most of our communities for many years few deaf 
persons have ever visited or enrolled in these classes. Few 
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adult education principals have had contact with deaf per- 
•sons and are unaware of the unique needs and problems of 
the adult deaf. 

•Atisit't r—Qei deaf U^aders interested and informed and put 
them to woi k sellin^r the program. Set up meetings with edu- 
cational authorities and come prepared with facts and fig- 
ures gleaned from areas where such programs are in opera- 
tion and from the printed material listed at the end of this 
section. 

2. A/owr//— Almost predictably, authorities will plead that all 
their funds have been committed, 

•Answer— Benf persons are taxpayers and their taxes have 
lieen paying for community adult education programs and 
they are entitled to such services. While classes for deaf adults 
may be more expensive to operate because of smaller class 
size and or interpreting services required, local school dis- 
tricts can support small classes if they wish to do so. To 
help pay "excess** costs, money from the 1966 Basic Educa- 
tion Act could be utilized. Many districts are not applying 
for these special fund.s. but they are available through each 
state and can be used to support special classes for the deaf. 
For additional information contact: Chief Adult Kducation 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Room 5076, Regional 
Office Bldg., # 3, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

3. hmtia— Where do we begin? Who do we see first? Who will 
do the talking? Will the deaf go for it? Maybe we should 
wait a while. 

•Avswn'—H'dve your deaf leaders start at the top. Arrange an 
appointment with the school district director in charge of 
adult education. Come prepared to tell him how many deaf 
persons reside in your community, their intere.st in adult 
education, and ask what procedures you should follow to 
get special cla.sses for the deaf started in your community. 
Be ready to discu.ss provisions of the 1966 Ba.sic Educa- 
tion Act, including how much money your state receives 
from this act— and to indicate that special classes for deaf 
persons qualify for these funds as persons with "reading, 
writing and language problems which precludes them 
from being able to get vocational training." 
Let him know you are asking only for equitable treatment, 
not for special consideration. After you have been given in- 
formation about procedures to follow to get classes started — 
start working in the deaf community to get people to sign 
up for specific classes. 

4. Qmh'fird Teachers — In most states some type of certification 
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is rociiiired for peivoiis teachiui? adult education clashes This 
rtM|uiremeiit may prexfiit otluTwise (|ualitied deaf persons 
fnmi teachinjiT these ela^M's. 

•Afisfrcr — Retjuirement.s for adult education teaching are mi 
as strict as for teaching regular public school classes. In 
some cases experience in a particular trade (such as draft- 
inj?) may be substituted for the usual formal courses. Some 
states offer temporary certification which is good f(»r a 
limited period and which can be renewed upon completion 
of certain collej^e courses. 
In the Lo.s An^feU's ar<-a the Assocuite Superintendent in 
Charge of Adult Educaticni was in\(dve(l in the planning ^>f adult 
education clas.se.s and when deaf teachers were recommended 
f(»r employment he auth(»nzed the waiver of the normal hearin^r 
requirements re(|Uired f(M' the temp(»rary credential. 

T(» qualify for permanent adult education cre<lentials the San 
^\M•nando Valley State College offered special summer school 
cour.ses recpiired for certification. Interpreters were provided and 
deaf teachers were able t(» complete re(|uirements for permanent 
certification. 

5. SifsUtiftiHff ItiivicM — It has been ii(»te(! that after the novelty 
wans, interest and attendance drop 

• Atistrtr — (Jive the deaf a Kf»<»<l product that satisfies a 
specific need. Overcome boredom with good, dynamic teacher.s 
and a varied curriculum. Try offering shorter clas.s periods 
makinjr it po.ssible for a person to attend two classes each 
nijrht. Selling adult education to the deaf has been likened 
to selling green oIi\es to someone who has never tasted one — 
it takes time to develop a taste for continuing education- 
Adult education sometimes fails becau.se of non-fluent teach- 
ers, teachers who treat adults like children, deaf people who 
haven't enjoyed educational experiences in their younger 
days, and classes set up without determining what the adult 
deaf really want. 

liducation Has Many Facets / Be hinoiuitive 

Adult educaticm for the deaf need not be tied to schools and 
traditioiud .sulijects. Some worthwhile oliservations advanced at 
the workshop included: 

• Why not teach sign language in adult education classes for the 
deaf to develop effective and .satisfying communicative skiil.s 
among the deaf, themselves? 

• Several colleges now offer students of deaf parents part time 
work as interpreters for deaf .students. 
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• "Programmed'' learning and texts may have something for 
the adult deaf. 

• The deaf feel interpreting services are fiUfcatumal. 

• Adult education tor the deaf coiuu include telephone com- 
munications classes, operation and maintenance of teletype 
e(|uipment. 

Many lar^e comi)anies offer financial incentives to encourajre 
employees to continue their education. They will pay tuition, 
hooks, etc. for those who want to ahead. Often they offer 
higher pay for those who complete certain cour.^ies or who qualify 
for colle^o decrees. Are deaf employees taking advantajre of these 
financial incentives? The Textronix company in Beaverton, Ore- 
gon has an excellent educational program set up for its deaf 
employees. 



Mediocrity Is Passcc / Chcuiging Times 

In the past too many deaf people have not been aware of the 
educational opportunities in their own communities that could 
1)6 opened to them. Without continuing education their positions 
in industry are limited and changing technology could wipe out 
their jobs tomorrow. 

As more deaf persons take advantage of educational op- 
portunities opening to them a "new breed" of deaf leaders 
are coming to the front. These qualified people are moving into 
supervisory, administrative, and technical jobs in areas hitherto 
considered beyond their capacities. They are joining service 
clubs, and accepting re ponsibilities in community organizations. 
Their example is inspiring still other leaders at the ''grassroots" 
level. The.se local leaders are becoming increasingly aware that 
adult education can no longer be regarded as a ''frill", but a 
necessity if the rank and file of deaf people are to hold and 
improve their employment pos-'tions in the larger community. 

For further information, write to 

U.S, Office of Education Leadership Training Program 

Bureau of Adult, Vocational in the Area of the Deaf 

and Library Programs San Fernando Valley State 

Division of Adult Education College 

Programs 1811 Nordhoff Street 

Washington, D.C. 20202 Northridge, California 91324 
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interpreting- key 
to interaction 



A TWO WAY STREET 



Ther? can be no real integration, no real community inter- 
action, without a real exchange of ideas. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the communications problem 
here, deaf people face it every day; what is needed is a more 
positive look at interpreting, not as just a measure to help 
deaf people in time of need, but as an instrument to community 
interaction. 

Interpreters can make the handicap visible and meaningful 
by enabling the deaf to take an active role in community agencies 
and projects and in circles where they are not usually seen. 
Through skilled interpreters, the deaf can work with hearing 
leaders to mutual goals, and in the process dispel some of the 
ignorance and fantasy that often has been a more serious handi- 
cap than the physical -loss, itself. 
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The Rci^hti J Oj luicrlnctci s I'or Tin Dc^ff Ami State Pro^ViWis 

By Albert T Pinicntel 

l-\tuiti\c Dirtilor, Rc^^istry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
(A Plenary Session Address) 



The Concept And 'l lic People / Whiit h The RID? 

The ReKistiy of Interpreters for the Deaf was established 
as an orjranizatioii in 1964 as a result of a need to imi)rove and 
expand interpreting services in the United States. This need 
for belter and more interpreters reflects the many new activities 
in behalf of deaf people in the last fifteen years. Current ofl[icers 
of the RID are President Ralph Neesam, Berkeley, California; 
Vice President Mrs. Alan Johnson. Seattle, Washington; and 
Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. Fannie H. Lanp, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
Board members are Kenneth F. Huff of Delavan, Wisconsin, and 
Thomas J. Dillon of Santa Fe, New Mexico. Present operations 
are funded through a research and demonstration grant from the 
Social and Rehabilitative Services of the Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare. 

Major i^rant objectives include the education of the public on 
the need for interpreter utilization, the recruitment of inter- 
preters, the development of a training curriculum for interpreters 
and the certification of interpreters. To accomplish these objec- 
tives, the RID has two broad avenues of activity. First, it is 
working with New York University in developing a curriculum. 
After this is completed, it is planned to establish a comprehensive 
training program in at least one college. Also it is hoped to 
make available specific interpreter training courses at other col- 
leges and universities. The second area of activity involves as- 
sistance to each state in improving and expanding existing in- 
terpreter services. 



Improvement Of Services / A Conference Goal 

One purpose of this conference, with its focus on state leader- 
ship, is to discuss the improvement of state interpreting services. 
The RID has been going about this objective by encouraging 
.states to establish RID chapters. Chapters of the national Reg- 
istry serve as a means of improving services along professional 
lines. By establishing a chapter a state obtains a vehicle for 
bringing interpreters together for discussion of their professional 
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needs, institutiiiK in service traininjr projrrams, recruitinjr new- 
members, evaluating the knowledge and skills available among 
its memben^hii) and providing a means for dealing with agencies 
and individuals who utilize or should be utilizing interpreter 
services. Further, a chapter enables a state to more readily eval- 
uate its interpreter resources when adult education, community 
services and other needy projects are contemplated. 

A Cooperative Project / Setting Vp Chapters 

1. Involve deaf peopi Invite key community leaders of different 
strata. 

2. Involve interpreterft. Invite as many as are known. 

3. Deaf leaders must take initiative in this and not wait for 
hearing people to act Set a time and place for a meeting, be 
specific on wliat will be discu.ssed: 

a. Possible organization of an RID chapter. 

b. Selection of organizing committee, assignment of respon- 
sibilities, bylaws, etc. 

c. Set a date for another meeting (soon) with committee 
reports due. 

d. Send invitations; follow with phone calls to pin 'em down. 
To set up a chapter the president of a state association of 

the deaf should select a committee for the purpose. This commit- 
tee should include both deaf people and interpreters. The com- 
mittee should prepare preliminary bylaws to meet the needs 
of its state. After the committee has accomplished its ground- 
work, a convenient date should be selected for a state-wide meet- 
ing, with invitations going out to all known interpreters and 
key deaf leaders. The preliminary bylaws and a committee 
letter, clearly spelling out the purpose of the meeting, should 
be sent along with the invitation. Representation from through- 
out the state is essential, making it advisable to include a return 
postcard in order to enable the committee te follow up w^hen 
necessary to assure good attendance. 

At the state-wide meeting it is important to involve participants 
in developing a chapter. At this meeting committees should be 
formed to recruit potential members, develop initial means of 
classifying members, and for arranging future programs that 
will begin to provide the type of professional information needed 
by interpreters. The national office has copies of various chapter 
bylaws and othei* guides that are available to committees work- 
ing on the establishment of state chapters. The grant also in- 
cludes limited travel funds to permit some direct visits to states 
in order to assist with the activities described above. 
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It has been standard operatuiK procedure to ask the state 
associations of the deaf to assist with chapter orKanizational 
plans. This is done for several roason.s. The State Associations 
of the Deaf should be interested in this vital service area, deaf 
I)eople should shoulder some of the responsibilities and perform 
some of the work involved in improving services which are for 
their benefit, and there should be involvement of deaf people 
in some formal way as members of the chapter in order to 
utilize theii' skills and talents in the interpreter evaluation proc- 
esses. Committees selected by the State Association of the Deaf 
to study interpieter needs should definitely include both inter- 
preters and deaf individuals. 

While it certainly would be desirable and money well-utilized, 
the RID Kiant does not include funds for organizational support 
at the state level. The experience of some twenty odd chapters 
already in operation, or in the organizational stages, indicates 
that this need not be an elaborate or an expensive task. Through 
the operations and officials of .state a.s.sociations of the deaf it 
also is possible to !)egin organizational effort on local levels, 
later designating representatives for a state meeting in order to 
develop a .state chapter plan. In a few states, the concept has 
evolved of districts within a state chapter. 

Fees- -Who Pays And How Much? / A Perennial O^wstwn 

The matter of fees which interpreters should charge are of 
interest to everyone. Unfortunately, different .states have varying 
economic standards resulting in varying concepts of .salaries 
for profe.ssional personnel. It thus is not reali.stic to have a rigid 
national fee schedule for interpreters. One recommendation is 
to consider a profe.ssional fee based on what your community 
or state pays a teacher of home-bound children. The frequent 
travel, exiien.ses and the one-to-one basis on which a teacher of 
home-bound children operates is .somewhat similar to the pro- 
fessional conditions faced by interpreters for deaf people. The 
professional knowledge and skills involved in a dealing with many 
different types of home-bound children also is indicative of the 
versatility in .skills needed by an interpreter for deaf individuals. 

After a chapter e.stal)lishes a fee .schedule based on. the pre- 
vailing salaries of other professional people in the area, then a 
concerned effort should begin to educate public and private agen- 
cies on utilizing interpreters. A .small additional annual sum in 
the budgets of public agencies, set aside for paying interpreters, 
coubl result in greatly improved services to deaf people. Too 
many deaf citi/. ns do not now utilize the public services they 
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need, and which their tax dollar^ help to support, because of 
the unusiuJ barriers to communication. 

In many instances, individual deaf people may be unable to 
pay for the services of interpreters. As a worthy humanitaria i 
cause where public fund.s are not available, it would be exceed- 
ingly helpful if the State Association of the Deaf would consider 
a contribution of a hundred or a few hundred dollars each year to 
their state RID chapter for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of interpreters who give generously of their time and talents in 
work with indigent deaf people. Further, as emerging leaders, it is 
hoped that yuu will help in establishing in your communities the 
concept that interpreters should be paid for their services. Too 
many potentially capable professional interpreters have chosen 
not to utilize their skills because of endless demands on their 
time without adequate compensation. There is a need to better 
educate both deaf people and public agf,nf^ies on this matter as 
our efforts to improve interpreting ser" ices continue. 

Hoperully, this brief description of the RID and what it is 
trying to do on the state level has meanin«yfully touched on the 
function of state leadership. Clearly, thei ^ lust be a joint effort 
by deaf leaders and interpreters if services are to be improved and 
expanded substantially. Progress has been made. Cooperation 
has been generou.^ly given in many instaiices. The RID looks for- 
ward to continued interest and involvement with grassroots deaf 
leaders in the months and year.^ ahead. 

Additional information and help can be secured by contacting: 

Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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personal 
awareness 



Dr. L. Sn w'ART Oi.si n 



G. Li:oN Curtis 
Recofi/et 



Personal awareness can be considered a function of two factors : 
Vlrst, our awareness of ourselves and .second, our awareness of 
our impact on others. People have impact on other people; that is, 
what you do influences what others do; how you feel about what 
they do influences what you do to them in turn, and vice versa. 

Personal awareness, as demonstrated at the Deaf Leadership 
Training for Community Interaction Workshop, is not the same 
as sensitivity training, but an attempt to influence grassroots 
deaf leaders to assume, as part of their role, the function of 
stimulating others to express their opinions and feelings so that 
they become, as much as i lything else, careful listeners and facili- 
tators of group movements toward common goals. 
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PHRSONAL A\VARFN1L>S 



There are various approaches to leadership. One involves lead- 
ers telling others what to do; that is, the leader has the prime 
responsibility of telling people what to do. This method works 
we]] in many structured types of organizations, such as the mili- 
tary and some husmesses; however, some of the problems en- 
countered by volunteer groups and groups of lay people who are 
intereste<l in pursuing common ends are not amenable to this 
approach because the individual particii)ant's needs are not met. 
Another type of leadership stimulates interaction from many 
members of a group: the leader attempts to get members of the 
group to express their opinions and feelings, and he becomes, in 
effect, a facilitator through which the group moves tow^ird 
common goals. 



Understanding Through Interaction / Johiiri \Y'imioti 

I. SELF 



Known 



Not Known 



Known 

OTHERS 

Not Known 



Mutual Interaction 

Stimulates Movement 
From 1 to 1 1 



Known 



SELF 



Not Known 



Known 

OTHERS 

Not Known 



The Johari Window is a training device primarily used in work- 
shops of the T-group type. It was developed by two Californians, 
Dr. Joe Luft and Dr. Harrison Ingham. The first sketch shows 
the window as it might be viewed in groups of persons who have 
not had a long period oi intimate contact. As people have more 
and more contact with one another and find out more a!)0ut them- 
selves and others, the pictorial representation changes toward 
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that of II. wheivin that which i.s known by the person himself and 
other.s about him becomes larK<*r and the unknown spaces be'^'onie 
.smaller. 

This movement toward common jr<>als requires that leaders 
have : 

• An awarene.s.s of .<;elf. 

• An awarene.ss of their impact on others. 

• An awareness of the impact others have on them, 
Thi.s personal awareness sometimes can In* trained through 

a .special type of collo'|uy— diflicult to initiate and not often en- 
Kajred in. The participants in the Deaf Leadership Training for 
Community Interaction Workshop had an opportunity to en^ajce 
in .such a conversation. 

Some H'actions the jrroups were asked to look for as they talked 
included ; 

1. Am I trying to make this person do .something? 

2. Are they trying' to jret me to do something? 

Do they make me feel sad, plad, mad, anj^ry, anxious, 
frustrated? 

4. Am I sad, jrlad, frustrated, anxious, etc.'. 

5. What personal characteristic is most noticeable about me? 
(i. What is that person's major strenj^th? 

7. What is my major .stren^rth? 
Personal awareness, unlike most of the topics discussed at the 
workshoj), does not lend itself to an orderly outline of problems 
and su^^ested action; and participant reaction is difficult to put 
into words. Nevertheless, certain themes ran through all seven 
sessions. 

• When we think about ourselves — negative or po.sitive — do 
we consider ourselves more positively or negatively? 

• Sometimes we feel frustrated becau.se wo are confused. 

• P<»r.sonal exploration i.s the ta.sk at such sessions; but while 
we may jrive and accept criticism with a smile at a work- 
shop, it would not be acceptable on the street, 

• Don't be ashamed to ask for professional help. These people 
are in business to satisfy that need. 

• The jrroups reali/ed that the sessions were an attempt to 
develop "thinking power.'* The instructor made the par- 
ticipants speak u|) and, in the process, think. 

• When leaders move too fa.st to set a jroal, without discu.ssion 
with their ^roup, they certainly will lose their leadership. 

• Criticism can be helpful. Hut how it is ^iven is just as im- 
portant as the information or su^Kestion. 

• The chicken and the o^K question: Is awareness of .self 
more important than awareness of others? 



Some Interesting Hi^hli^lits / Side B.n\ 



Kvery ^roup had some especially interesting^ and significant 
experiences. Two examples follow: 

One Kroup pranged up on an oralist, questioning his motives 
in refusing? to use the lanjruage of sijrns and finKerspellinR, then 
bejran to question their own motives: Were they cHticizinR him to 
inflate their own e^os? Turning their attention to a loner, a 
participant who had sat mute through the session, they tried to 
Ket him to speak up. When all this attention only served to increase 
his tension and strengthen his reserve, the oralist came to his de- 
fense, unconsciously resorting to finder spelling to get his point 
acioss. Result — The members of the group began to laugh at 
themselves, empathy developed and personal awareness set in. 

Another group tried to force the instructor to **put out"— to 
lead the group by telling them what he expected. When he refused 
to do so, frustration set in. Everybody was upset and angry; 
there was no cooperation from anyone. 

This often is the trouble with deaf leaders in their community. 
When members try to force their leaders to do something and 
the leaders refuse to cooperate, the result is just as disastrous as 
too authoritative leadership. Frustration develops and impatience, 
restlessness and re,ientment come in. The instructor felt this par- 
ticular gr^up discussion was one of the mo.st important in the two 
and a half days of the workshop. 



Very Warm To Very Cold / Purtiapuut Rtuiciion 

Predictably, participant reaction to this wwkshop topic showed 
a greater range of feeling than for any other subject. Comments 
ranged from, "Like stepping into a new world" to '*No specific 
goal in this group. We were getting nowhere." One participant 
answered the question: '*What did you like Ira.^i about this 
group?" with the comment, *Too much frustration. Instructor 
did not ask questions but made u.s aware of ourselves," whiph, 
by now, he mu.st realize is the finest compliment he could have 
paid. 

The instructor's own reaction to working with deaf groups with 
the help of an interpreter was encouraging: 

was pleased with the response as I felt many of them eventu- 
ally understood many of the points I was getting at. They are 
subtle, diHicult and almost impossible to explain." 
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Initiating Local Training Scsions / Tt\ih//ng No/ LimiteJ 

When planninK the Salt Lake City workshop, it was obvious 
that it would hv impossible to initiate a full-scale sensitivity 
trainiiiK situation in the brief time tho.participants would be to- 
jrethtM- This situation will hold true for most local workshops for 
the (leaf. Howexer. the listening function and concern for all 
membcMs of the Ki oup and their needs does not take the extensive 
trainiiiK and linie re<iuired tor sensitivity traininjr, and if we will 
listen to ourselves often, we can then hear what the other per.son 
is <ayinK with greater clarity. 

With this thouKht in mind, local deaf groups interested in 
per.sonal awareness traininjr can contact the National In.stitute 
for Applied Behavioral Science at 1201 16th Street N.W., Wash- 
iiiKtoii, D.{\ 200:^6. i.< an orjjanization which provides infor- 
mation about training commonly referred to as NTL Training. 
They have lists of (lualified profe.ssionals, and by writing to them, 
any organization of the deaf or interested individual can be put in 
touch with one of their trainers in a nearby area. 

There are. al.so. other institutions and qualified p.sychologi.sts 
who can provide similar experience on a group basis. If NTL 
is not the answei". deaf groups could contact the psychology de- 
partment of the neare.st university. These people will usually be 
interested, and .such contact.s often can lead to fruitful community 
interaction. 
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ethics of 

professional 

leadership 



R(x;rR A!. I-ArHi Rc; Richard Babr 

Ins/rm/of RciouUr 



Before we can jfet into the meat of this section, it is helpful 
to consiiler the ivsponsibilitii's of professional leadership. 

This majiual is aimed at developinK leaders at the "j»:rassroots" 
level; and while these people may not b<' professionals, they do 
share the same concerns, face the same problems, and will h ue to 
assume the same responsibilities. 

With that in mind, let us see how some of the problems the 
professionals face in their daily contact with deaf adults — and 
hi)\\ they resolve them — can be applied at the local level. 
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inHK.S ()!• PROFESSIONAL LHADFRSHIP 



To decide on a course of action involving counseling or assistinjr 
another individual, we should first of all have some sort of code 
to Kuide us — a code of ethics if you will. The purpose is to help 
leaders of the deaf have a l)etter understandinf? of the role the 
professionals have to play — and why they do what they do — so 
that they may have a pattern to follow. If deaf leaders would 
model their ethical conduct after that of professionals, they 
would not he very far oil base in handling the problems all leaders 
active in community affairs are expected to handle. 



Personal Privacy / The Ba\U' RaiioNule^ 

One of the first and most important things to remember when 
working with others is the right of individuals to privacy. No 
professional would ever dream of offering assi.stance or providing 
counseling just because an individual is in obvious need of such. 
The world of the deaf is small indeed! It is something like a small 
rural community where everybody knows all about everybody else. 
At other professional agency offices, it is rare, indeed, when two 
individuals in the waiting room know each other — or even at- 
tended the same school; but in oflfices of profes.sionals working 
with the deaf, it is rare when they don't. 

CoufidvyitiaJitif 

The main consideration of any agency is the confidentialitv 
of information. Before any information can be passed on, the 
individuaLs involved should first give their consent. One obtains 
a release in order to do this. Without such a release you really 
should not say anything— not even that you were working with 
him. 

A good policy to go hy is to adopt a policy of nonintervention 
if both parties are deaf. If, a.s an example, there is a dispute be- 
tween two deaf adults involving a "forgotten'' loan of $200, leaders 
would have everything. to lose and nothing to gain by stepping in, 
even if asked to do so. In the case of a professional, he would not 
be able to do so for the simple rea>on he may be asked to assist 
either or both individuals at a later date, and getting one or both 
upset over something they can handle themselves is of little value. 
Should such a dispute occur at the oiliee of a professional, his only 
lecourse would be to send each one to a lawyer and to provide an 
interpreter for both of them. 
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One Exceptiotf 

The one exception would be in the case of marriage counseling. 
But ohe should be constantly aware of one's own limitations. 
Unless you have had the necessary education and training, it 
would be wiser and much safer to refer such to a more competent 
source rather than to undertake the task your.self— even if asked 
to do so. Untold harm can be done in ju.st a few minutes of well- 
meant, but unqualified advice. 



There Is A Difference / Ac/r/ce Or Co/niseini^? 

It might be well at this point to consider counseling, per se. It 
is unfortunate that the sign for coun.seling is the same as the 
sign for advice, for the two are not synonymous. We can all give 
advice, but only a person with the neces.sary training can counsel. 
There is a very thin line separating giving advice and med- 
dling—and it would be well for us to keep that in mind. 

Prov'mon of Ivferpreting Services 

Providing for interpreter services is one thing all agencies do 
and something local leaders should be able to do. Local organiza- 
tions could work together with other groups such as chapters of 
the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. They could have li.sts 
posted at all clubs, churches, and meeting places of members of 
the deaf community. Reque.sts for interpreters should be con- 
sidered as just that and nothing more. One should not volunteer 
to assist in solving the problem them.^elves or to do any more 
than was requested. 

We should keep in mind that whatever we say may have an 
entirely different shade of meaning to those we are speaking to. 
When we are asked to provide assistance it would be wise to 
refrain from making any pledge or promise unless everything was 
under your control. You can promise you will write to another 
agency which may be able to help, but you cannot promise they 
will help as that is beyond your control. 



Try To Evaluate People / Vjicoimf^e Imtiative 

Try to evaluate people who come to you for assistance and 
encourage their own initiativeness and ability to do what they 
can for themselves. You are doing them a far greater service if 
you can help them find ways to help themselves than you do when 
you solve the problem for them. 
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Avotd IhitufUfff th( Atfiucif to the CUeut 

Professionals should avoid bririRiiiK their office with them 
wherever they ro. Theie is a time and a place for everything. The 
har at the local club for the deaf is not their office and while many 
small problems can be solved there, they should be handled at the 
office for the sake of individual privacy if nothing else. To facili- 
tate this, the oHice could have hours arranged so people can come 
in after work or on Saturdays. 

People who come to professionals should not l>e forced to come 
ill just because it is the only game in town. Professionals should 
respect the right of the client to utilize other resources in the com- 
munity They should establish contacts with other community 
agencies and refer their c lents to these agencies if the scope of the 
problem is beyond their ability to handle or if the client prefers the 
services of another agency, 

Vtilizv Cottstdtattts 

A little known facet of the counseling profession is that social 
workers, marriage coun.selors. psychologists and others frequently 
utilize the services of consultants where they review cases they 
have handled or are handling, without revealing the identities of 
those involved. This .serves as a review for the professional — it 
brings in the viewpoint of an outsider who may provide a fresh 
insight to the problem or a better method for handling the case. 

Many deaf people are so self-conscious about their language 
limitations, they will not go to a social worker, psychologist or 
other professional on their own, or even with an interpreter; yet 
they are anxious to air their problems and seek help from deaf 
leaders whom they respect and can talk with easily. As a result, 
deaf lay or "grassroots" leaders often are asked for advice. If 
the problem is .serious, it leaves them in an uncomfortable po- 
sition : They may not want to turn away a friend or acquaintance 
who obviously needs help ; and at the same time, they are wary of 
saying the wrong thing or may not know what to say. In such 
a situation, the deaf leader could well adopt the procedure of pro- 
fessionals by seeking the services of a sympathetic and qualified 
consultant with whom he could sit down and discuss the problem 
— without disclosing identities, 

AfjvncivH May Bv Limited 

There are, unfortunately, limitations imposed on Community 
Service Agencies due to lack of adequate per.sonnel, budgetary 
considerations, or other insurmountable reasons which require 
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drawing a line as to the type of service and number of .services 
such an agency can provide. One way this can be overcome and 
the scope of available services expanded is by establishing a re- 
ferral program with other community agencies in a more favor- 
able position to provide the recjuested service. When this has to 
be dune, it should lie done tactfully and the reasons why fully 
explained. 

Phone Calls 

Clerical help at Community Service Agencies should be in- 
structed iiot to ask the reason why the party calling for an ap- 
pointment wishes to be served. Unlike other agencies serving 
the general public who can make phone calls in the privacy of 
their own home, clients coming to an agency serving the deaf 
frequently ask an acquaintance or a neighbor to make the call 
for them; and the nature of the problem may very well be some- 
thing the client wouldn't want the person calling for him to know. 

Establish The Professional's Role / Ahuntiunipi^ An hva^c 

Professionals working with the deaf should, in a work situation, 
establish a professional role and maintain this role throughout the 
situation. If a professional is called in to assist another agency 
as an interpreter, then he should confine his services to inter- 
preting and nothing more. As has been pointed out previou.<;ly, the 
world of the deaf is a small one — and professionals working with 
the deaf shouki not mix their professional and personal identities. 
This can be rather awkward at times. For instance, a professional 
working with the general public can attend a dance or a party 
and relax, knowing that none of the people there are likely ever to 
come to his office seeking advice; but a professional working with 
the deaf is not so fortunate. The girl he is dancing with or 
the man seated at his side may very well ))e in his office next week 
or next month. 

Profe.ssionals ^should refrain from getting involved in conflict- 
of-interest situations. For example, a counselor who also **moon- 
lights** as an insurance agent on the side may be doing himself 
more harm than good. Clients who come to his oflice are there 
for counseling, if that is his professional role; not to buy an 
insurance policy. 
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What Would You Do.'' / (.^sc Historic^ 



Five hypothetical cases were outlined for discussion at the 
workshop and participanl> were asked what they would do in 
the situation. Some interesting observations were developed: 

1. Professionals should not restrict their activities to workiii^ 
with clients who have problems. It is just as important to work 
at preventing prohlems from developing as it is to provide a cure. 
If the Comnumity Service AKenc\ can, by taking a more active 
role in the community. or^anizinK adult education classes, activi- 
tie> for senior citizens, or for younjr deaf people home from resi- 
dential schools for the summer, prevent problems from arising, 
then the Community Service Agency should do .so for they are the 
logical people to contact available community re.sources and get 
things started. 

2. They must convince the deaf community that their confi- 
dences will be maintained even though the professional attends 
the .same affairs they do and mixes with them as their peer. It 
is up to the pnifessional to make this clear during the very first 
visit. 

Kvi'P PcrHinnil Bias Out 

:\. The coun.selor must keep his personal bias out of every situa- 
tion and consider the problem from a profe.ssional point of view — 
not as a member of the deaf community him.self. 

4. The professional should keep his own ego out of the picture. 
Frecpiently, he will be tested as to his ability to do what i.s expected 
of him : to see if he does retain confidences; to .see if he will refer 
clients to other agencies (whitli is a common practice in .service 
agencies), and he should go along with his clients and **keep his 
cool." 

5. There is a difference between Community Service Agencies 
and the office of a local department of the State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. The professional should make this difference 
known, 

6. There is a difference of opinion as to the amount of social 
mixing the profe.ssional .should do — but there is agreement that 
the t\yo roles should be kept separate. 

7. Local leaders should work with the professional, and the pro- 
fe.ssional should actively recruit this support. In turn, the pro- 
fessional should work with those leaders, 

8. The professional should be completely aware of the local 
(leaf community and its problems. He should not limit his concern 
U) ju.st the problems he can handle, but should be aware of all 
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of them, while still controlling personal bias as mentioned in 
item ?*. 



How To Go About Getting An Agency / Gcttin^^ Or^cwizccl 

How does a local community go about Retting a Community 
Service for the Deaf organized? 

The first sfrp is to (tvt oritanizvd. 

Call in heads or representatives of all organizations serving the 
deaf, including clubs for the deaf, churches and schools. Set up a 
sort of council of organizations and come to an agreement as to 
w^hat is needed. The population base for such an agency should 
be at least 200-2e50 residents before even considering the problem. 
Establish a board of directors with influential people on it. Be 
sure the deaf themselves are adequately represented. Approach a 
source of financial assistance, such as a local organization with 
funds, national organizations, a local manufacturer who would 
provide the necessary money for two or three years' operation. Get 
the deaf population ready for an agency of this nature and enlist 
their help. Once you secure a commitment for financial assistance, 
your problems are halfway solved. 

Secure the services of a competent individual to act as a di- 
rector. Locate a suitable place and try to get the necessary office 
equipment donated from various service clubs in your area. Once 
you have done all this, you have an agency in operation. 

Contimdtif 

Now you must secure a means of continuing the agency as you 
would not be able to operate successfully on a fee basis. Approach 
the local United Fund or Speech and Hearing Center and try to 
work out an agreement for continued support. You could apply for 
a federal grant, provided you had the financial backing of a group, 
firm or organization that would put up 10 percent of the amount 
requested. Information on the proper steps can be iiad by writing 
to the Communications Di.sorders Branch of the Social and Re- 
habilitation Services, Department of Health, Education and Wei- 
fare, Washington, D,C. 20201. 

But the very first step is to get organized. Get in touch with 
the directors of established agencies and ask for recommendations 
as to how to go about doing this. It is not all that hard, but it is 
time-consuming and it does require your getting organized. 
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Don t Fall Into Traps / A Won/ Of Laiaion 



All that has been covered here applies to community leaders. 
What traps professionals will, also, trap community leaders. If 
activities or poor profe.s.sional conduct .such as repeating confi- 
dences. buttinK in with superior knowledge when you are not 
invited to do so, giving uncalled for advice, or forcing services 
on people without being asked is unethical for profes,sionals and 
could cause their Community Service Agencies to fail, it would 
cause the local leaders to fail also were they to engage in the 
same malpractices. 
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resources 



RoHi RT K Ward 
IfistrtHtoi 



Ji ss M. Smiim 



It has been said that everyone needs community services, 
and community agencies have been an established part of the 
American scene for many years; but even though the deaf have 
been giving their "fair share** to support these agencies, they 
have seldom received the kind and quality of services they need. 

This is not because agency doors have been closed to the 
deaf, but because of the communications problem. Fortunately, 
more and more ' immunity agencies are beco^ning aware of the 
unique problems and needs of the deaf and are taking steps 
to make it possible for deaf clients to utilize their services more 
effectively. This has been especially apparent in areas where the 
deaf, themselves, have taken the first steps to initiate such 
community interaction, and have taken an active part in imple- 
menting special measures to achieve this end. 
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listablishin^^ Communication / The Prohlcfu 

Coninuniity services are for everybody, and comnniiiicatioii is 
the only real barrier to utilization of these resources by the 
deaf. Misunderstanding, impatience and implied prejudice may 
appear to be barriers but are, in truth, only facets of the com- 
municative difficulties which affect both deaf persons and agency 
personnel in establishing rapport and or empathy. 

Communication never will be easy; but if deaf leaders at the 
local level will initiate conversations — orally, written or through 
interpreters— no matter how awkwardly at first, they will find 
community agency leaders more than willing to meet them half- 
way. This newfound rapport will make group dynamics and 
community interaction possible. 

Wh<'re To Get hiformafiov 

Information and help can be obtained from many .sources: 

1. Directories and other printed compilations. 

LOCAL 

a. United Fund brochures, Community Services Councils di- 

rectorie.s. (See your local phone book for addresses.) 
b Newspaper article.^ and supplements, 
c. State as.sociations of the deaf publications. 

NATI(h<AL 

a. The Deaf Annrictfn, ($5 a year, w^rite to 814 Thayer Ave., 

r/Wev Spring, Md. 20010. 
b Hearin(f ami Si)eech NeH\^, (Write to National As.^ociation 

of Hearing and Speech Agencies, 919 18th St., N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20006.) 

c. Gorcmmo)! i>i(hl{catio)}s\ (Write to the Communications 
Di.-^nrders Branch of the Rehabilitation Services Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 20201.) 

d. Awericun Afum-ls of the Deaf, annual directory issues ($4, 
write to 50:^4 Wisconsin! Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20016.) 

2. Chamicrs of (^ommerce. 
Organizations of and foi the deaf, 

a. National associations, 

b. State a.ssociations. 

c. liocal as.soci.itions and clubs. 
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d. Hearing and speech centers. 

4. Government agencies (especially RSA offices). 

5. Religious organizations. 

6. Rehabilitation offices. 

7. Schools for the deaf. 

8. Public libraries, university libraries. 

While the availability of community resources may vary in 
specific locations, it can be seen from the above that anyone who 
really wants infonoation can find it. The list of community 
resources available to the deaf is even longer. To mention just 
a few: 

Health — Public (usually free) : Medicare, Social Security, free 
clinics and immunization services, testing services (tuberculosis, 
diabetes), and mental health services. Semi-public and private 
agencies (which may charge full or partial fees) include: the 
Easter Seal programs. Heart Association, Cancer Society, speech 
and hearing centers, and all the many specialized associations 
such as the Multiple Sclerosis Society. 

Welfare — Public: Welfare departments, unemployment com- 
pensation, family counseling and children's services. Private: All 
the United Fund agencies, such as Travelers Aid and Family 
Service Societies. 

Government agencies — Federal employment services. Social 
Security Administration and Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Kdiwatioml — Adult education, trade schools, arts and crafts 
classes. 

ReUffiouH orqanizationi^ — Catholic Charities, Jewish Charities, 
etc. 

Recreational — Public: Departments of parks and playgrounds, 
recreation departments (organized athletics, camping programs), 
.senior citizens programs. Private: Clubs and other organizations 
of the deaf, company-sponsored programs, YMCA, YWCA, CYO, 
church-sponsored activities, 

Others — Foundations and philanthropies, service-club sup- 
ported programs. Civil Liberties Union, Legal Aid Society and 
Better Business Bureaus. 

The purpose of the foregoing lengthy — but still partial — re- 
cital is to emphasize the fact that there are community resources 
available to the deaf and that they are being utilized by the deaf. 

Llnderuse Of Ciommunity Resources / lF/;^//*f W^ro^i^? 

Why, then, aren't morr deaf people making effective use of 
available community resources? Is there indifference to the prob- 
lem on the part of agency leaders or a touch of paranoia on the 
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part of (leaf leaders? 

r.s7' or }to}i-t(sr of community resources depends on: 
A. Uvdet standin;: the prrddem. 

1. Total problem. (What is the total problem?) 

2. Own contributions to solution. (What can I do about it?) 
Other peoi)les' contributions to solution. (What can others 
do?) 

4. Special problems. 
I». Rcfenvl fit appropriate (Kjeney. 

1. By whom? (Who should make this referral? The individual 
with the problem has .some responsibility.) 

2. Who decides on the ^^appropriate" aj^ency? 
('. Barr'nrs. 

1. Communication — ability to understand and be understood. 

2. Lack of appreciation of each other's problems, or of an 
agency's problems. 

3. Lack of confidence and impatience on both sides. 

4. Lack of understanding of the handicap. (Or actual problem,) 

5. Lack of persistence. 

6. Lack of follow-up. 
I). Leadetship. 

L Absence. 

2. Circular (like ants following each other around the rim 
of a glass.) 

3. Authoritative. 

a. Paternalistic. 

b. Dictatorship. 

c. Pos.sibility of vacuum if leader is no longer able to 
function. 

4. Unobtrusive. 

''There is no limit to what a man can do if he doesn't , care 
who (lets the credit'' 

5. Cooperative. 

a More talent available. Makes more use of available man- 
power. 

b. Less demand on individual's time if responsibilities are 
shared, 

c. Sharing of responsibilities. 

d. Group rather than individual success. 
E. Task fnnetions. 

1. Individual action. 

2. Giving information. 

3. Giving opinions. 

4. Seeking information. 
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5, Improving communication. 
F. Decisions, 

1. Definition of responsibilities of: 

a. Group, 

b. GoverninK body (board of directors,) 

c. Officers. 

2. Time factors involved, 
a. Long range- 

c. Short range — emergency or on-the-spot, 

3. Application to unique local situation. 



Steps To I utilization / Coniuunuty Resources 

Once the many ramifications involved in providing community 
services are gra.sped ancl thi problems involved in implementa- 
tion of new 01- expanded services appreciated, orderly steps to 
effective utilization of available community resources by the deaf 
can be taken, 

Sfeihs i» Utilization of Resoiorcs 

1. Defining the problem. 

2. Collecting information. 

3. Studying the problem, 

4. Developing the presentation. 

5. Deciding the course of action. 

6. Taking action. 

7. Evaluating the results. 

8. Regrouping or adjustments. 

9. Continuing action. 



SI FMMARY 

Effective utilization of community resources by the deaf calls 
for a comprehensi\e list of agencies in a given community — 
both public and private — along with descriptions of their func- 
tion.*?. Most United Funds and Community Services Councils have 
such lists for the asking. Such information should bo kept in a 
central and well-known location readily accessible when prob- 
lems arise. Once an individual problem is apparent, referral 
should be to an appropriate agency. 

The agency should be given all possible ai^sistance with initial 
and progressive handling of the problem. Interpreting services 
and background information and material should be made avail- 
able. The deaf person being served should be made aware of 
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the potential services and whether or not a fee is involved. He 
should understand his own obligations, such as keeping appoint- 
ments and following recommended courses of action. 

As stated at the be^^nnninK of this section, romminncatian is 
fh( (uflij real Uania to iffifizatian af commfntify nsma'crs. In 
some cases, a special counseling and referral service, such as 
at Kansa> City, is th<» answer; in other areas the problem is 
handled by asking an existing community agency to assume this 
responsibility. Thi> may ])o more practical in areas of sparse or 
medium population density, such as Utah, where special lejris- 
lattve appropriations permit the office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion to help deaf people in need of counselinK and referral .serv- 
ices, as well as those seeking vocational rehabilitation. 

Quality Is Important / Dc\if l.cadcrship 

Utilization of community resources also depends upon the type 
of leadership in the organizations of the deaf, as does the success 
of the oi-^ranizalion in general. Shared decLntnus — qualittf deci- 
aioffH — staud a hvtfvr chmicr of acceptance 

Although leaders of the deaf should be knowledgeable about 
community resources and make every effort to recognize in- 
dividual problems for appropriate referrals, they should avoid 
personal involvement other than the initial contacts and insistence 
that there be a follow throuk'h. Deaf leaders ahn have another 
n\sponsnbiIity—to make the handicap visible and let the hearing 
communitif knmr if need not he a barrier to community inter- 
action. This can be done best by taking an interest in community 
affairs, whether they concern the deaf or not Attendance at 
United Fund functions and Community Services Council meetings, 
with an interpreter to make the discussions meaningful, is one of 
the best ways to brinng the handicap and the people to the atten- 
tion of hearinjr leaders. 

Entanje Concepts 

In utilization of community resources, orj^anizations of the 
deaf can, and should, enlarge their own concepts and improve 
orKanizationa!' and operational procedures. Instead of goinjr 
around in circles, without a real leader, or following an authorU 
tative leader who is permitted to dictate, members of an organi- 
zation should insist that responsibilities at every level be clearly 
defined and that decisions be made accordingly. In short, when 
deaf leaders gain an understanding of how their community makes 
decisions, they can join in these decisions. 
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A MAJOR BRnAKTHROlFCiH. 

It is almost impossible for hearing people to imagine com- 
munity interaction without telephones, and this is one reason 
why the deaf have remained outside the mainstream of com- 
munity life. 

If a hearing person were to keep an accurate record of all 
the telephone calls he made and received in one month, then tried 
to visualize the time, expense and trouble he would have gone 
to make these contacts face to face, he might gain some idea of 
the tremendous inconvenience a hearing handicap imposes. And 
if the hearing person would further separate social from business 
telephone conversations, he would realize how much enjoyment 
is denied the deaf. 

Fortunately, through the use of an acoustical converter and 
"hand-me-down" teletypewriters, more and more deaf people can 
now look at the telephone a.s a blessing rather than a bete noire. 
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(.oiHDinniailion^ — C.aiiniunni) hitcruction 

Hy Paul L. Taylor 
Chairman. Communication? Committee. National As.^o.iation of the Deaf 



( oninui meat ion is a means of conveying ideas and thoughts 
from one person to anothei-. The list of communicative methods is 
an endless one. One of the most important methods of communi- 
cation, speech, has been largely denied to hearing impaired in- 
dividuals. This denial is especially obvious when one considers 
devices .such as public address systems, telephones and the like. 
To counteract such deficiencies, the me.s.sage mu.st be re-conveyed 
in such a form that the hearing .senses are not involved. However, 
it is the recipient which has the final decision or that gadget's 
u.sefulne.ss. 



Tlic Acoustical Converter / A Major Bmikl/juwg/j 

Since the invention .several years ago, of an acoustical con- 
verter which enables teletypewriters to act as a mechanical in- 
termediary on telephonic communications, the number of deaf 
individuaLs using the telephone by them.selves has mu.shroomed 
from a handful to approximately 600. The u.se of the acoustical 
converter and teletypewriter acce.ssories has broken a major 
communications barrier among the deaf. The reason for its re- 
markable sycce.ss is its ea.se and adaptability; in fact, it is no 
more difficult than an ordinary typewriter. I^ng before the 
acou.stical converter's emergence, various attempts were made to 
break the telephone barrier within rea.sonabie cost. Flashing 
lights and buzzers were utilized as .sensory acces.sories to the 
telephone. They were not universally popular since they involved 
a long learning process in mastering the codes. Not only that, 
the tran.smi.ssion and receiving of mes.sages was tedious and 
often too abbreviated to derive any enjoyment. 

Forms of community interaction of interest to us are deaf- 
deaf and deaf-hearing. St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Indianapolis. New York City, Washington, D.C., and Chicago now 
have extensive teletypewriter networks mostlv u.sed for deaf-deaf 
communication. 

Deaf-Hearing Communication / Aiisueyiii^ Services 
Indianapolis, St. Loui.s, I^s Angeles and San Francisco now 
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have aiisweriiiK •^orvices which facilitate deaf heai iiijr communi- 
cations over the telephone. A deaf person can contact the answer- 
ing J^ervice and type his message to an intermediary, who relays 
it orally to the hearinjir person. The process is rev rsed when 
the hear.iuK person wants to tell the deaf person something- 

The March. 11)61), issue of The Deaf American depicts the fan- 
tastic Ki'owth of the St. I^uis teletypewriter network since its 
conception in May, 1967. 

Printed materials Ki^'i^K information about setting up a tele- 
phone teletypewriter system either for your.self or for your 
friends can be obtained by writin^^ to Teletypewriters for the 
Deaf, Inc., P.O. Ro.x 622, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 
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RHSPONSHS OF THE PARTICIPANTS TO THE 
WORKSHOP GROUP SESSIONS 

"True feelings*' are not always best expressed by the words 
Well Satisfied, Moderately Satisfied, Neutral, and so on; thus we 
provided space on the ^urvey forms for people to write down 
what they liked most or liked least. 

Space does not permit a complete extract of each return, 
and in any case many uf the participants expressed similar 
thoughts in only slightly different (and sometimes identical!) 
lan^uat^^e, so the following excerpts are as close as possible to the 
thinking of the majority of the people who I'esponded. 

Certain phenomena seem apparent from reading the responses: 
Deaf people prefer structured to unstructured situations but, as 
they warm up to a task they tend to become more acceptant of 
the unique. This dOes not come out clearlv in the tabulations since 
brevity is an aim, but the raw data showed it markedly. 

A signed comment is repeated verbatim herewith as typical 
of many responses received in the mail: 

"I would gladly give the rest of my life if I only had had 
this training 20 years ago. Do it again !— C. D. Billings, Colorado.** 
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POLITICAL DYNAMICS 



WHAT DID VOU LlKf MOST AHOllT THIS GROUP ^ 

Practical, simple approach. 

Extent of information. 

Iimtructor — he was interested in the deaf. 

Participant involvement and discussion. 

Learning how to ii.se pre.ssure. 

Ideas on using politics. 

Group size was just right for close interaction. 

Importance of using deaf voting power, registering, etc. 

In.structor's person ality, clear thinking. 

Understanding of politics. 

Political resources available to the deaf. 

Frankness. 

Importance of preparation. 
How to draft legislation. 

Basic idea that although we are deaf we do not need to let our 
needs go unnoticed. 
Available political re.sources. 

Explanation of the law and legal rights of the deaf. 

In expressing their ideas the group gave me a lot to consider in 

expressing mine. 

WHAT DID YOU LIKi: IJiAST ABOUT THIS GROUP ^ 

Some participants did not speak up. 

Mental wandering of some participants. 

Need a week for this type of class! 

Prejudices. 

Not enough time. 

Group reaction to some parts of di.^ci'.ssion. 
Not enough literature pa.s.se<l out. 
Prolonged lecturing. 

Some individuals who spoke up were not qualified to do so. 
Overlapping subjects; repetitious. 

We were so' new to the work.shop idea that we did not knovs^ how 
to get the mo.st out of the di.scu.ssions. 
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RHHABILITAIION COMMI XITY (.OORDINATION 



WHAT DID YOV lAKV MOSl AHOl T THIS GROlT> 

Well coordinated and presented subject by knowledgeable in- 
structor. 

Participant involvement. 

Group size was ju.st right for interaction. 

Learning about .services available. 

In.structor's interest in us. 

Open-minded, understanding. 

Unhurried pre.sentation. 

Very helpful speaker. 

How to get a VR counselor for the deaf. 

Discussion of medical a.spects of Rehabilitation. 

Encouraged us to strive for more deaf coun.selors. 

Impre.s.sed by what one active man could do to secure services. 

So many things were explained that I did not know about that I 

now feel I have a much better understanding of Rehabilitation. 

The idea of a community center for the deaf supported by the 

United Fund. 



WHAT DID YOU LIKI- UlASl ABOUT THIS GROUP? 
No exchange of ideas. 

Not enough deaf professionals in Rehabilitation. 
Not enough useable information. 
Old hat. 

In.structor needs more time with deaf groups. 

Lack of group participation, 

Pe.ssimistic attitudes of .some of the participants. 

Emphasis on filing and processing of document.^. 

Counseling. 

Unanswered que.stion: Why .seme rehabilitation counselors are 
not as efficient as they could be. 



LEGISLATIVE TECHNIQUES 

WHAT DID YOU LIKP MOS'I AHOUT THIS GROUP/ 

A great teacher with fine insight. Practical information. 
Learning about our own re.sponsibilities. 
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Learned a lot of political know-how. 

How to reach the big shots in government. 

A real eye-opener on how to organize a power group. 

Simple principle^s on how to get legislation. 

How to go about getting political action. 

Awareness of need. 

Instructor's graciousness and willingness to repeat. 
Very informative. 
Clarity of presentation. 

Liked meeting the real McCoy — a real legislator. 
Thought-provoking ! 
Legislative processes. 
How to draft a bill. 

Honesty of ihv instructor and desire to serve people. 
They asked many que.stions and learned a lot. 

WHAT DID YOU I.IKV- LEAST ABOUT THIS GROUPS 

The fact that deaf people have been missing many opportunities. 
The instructor seemed to be talking to a wall, i.e., possibly a 
Politician talking to the mas.ses? 
Instructor .should have talked les.s/ 
Other trainees got off the subject. 

Participants did not get a chance to ask more questions. 

Too much hammering away at simple principle.s. 

It was not geared to our level of thinking. 

Emphasis on councils that have little bearing on the deaf. 

Too fast and furious? 

Long, drawn-out lecturing, boring in a sense. Reptitioiis. 



ADULT educ:ation 



WHAT DID YOU LIKl! MOSl ABOUT THIS GROUP> 
The hows and whys. 

The wealth of information on adult education offered by the 

instructor. (Numerous similar rcspon.ses.) 

Instructor's personal ivpproach, open discussion. 

Plenty of hand-outs. 

Optimism. 

The understanding that there is a lot that we can do to help our 
fellow man through adult education. 
Instructor'.s desire to help. 
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ERIC 



AvailabiliiN of funds in our own state, and ways of Retting the 
money. 

Adult education is our right — stand up for it! 
The challenge to broaden our education. 

Instructor madi* each of us participate by asking us questions 
and insisting on answers. 

W HAT 1)11) YOl I.IKI LIAS'I AHOn 1HIS(iR0l P> 

Lack of answers to the problem of the community with a small 
deaf population. 

We did not come up with any good ideas on how we can encourage 
deaf adults to come forward and accept the chance to advance 
themselves. 

No comparison to other states; nis programs may have succeeded 

because of him. not program strength. 

No illustrations of **How to" start one, get money, etc. 

Lack of time. 



PFRSONAL AWARENESS TRAININC; 



WHAT DID YOU LIKI MOS'I ABOUT THIS GROUP> 

People were willing to admit weaknesses. 

Chance to open up a little bit. 

In.structor knew his stuff. 

Trainee involvement. 

Like stepping into a new world. 

Dynamic, lively discussions. Relevant, fruitful. 

Normally hidden feelings surfacing. 

Observing other\s reactions. 

The understanding that we got that we're all individuals and 
human beings. 

Learned much about the personalities and diaracteristics of my 
group. 

Liked their criticism. 

They were all trying to find out what personal awareness train- 
ing was all about ! 

Demonstrated the need for sensitivity training for adult deaf 
people, regardle.ss of educational background. 
Deeper coniniunication — a new experience for me. 
Helped me understand others better. 
Good lapport among participants. 
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New approaen to learninj?. 

Instructor's cooperative and open-minded attitude. 

The process of becoming aware of myself as vvell as others 

around me. 

They accepted criticism very well. 

Different approach in Kettinj? to know ourselves, face criticism — 

which is necessary for a j^ood leader. 

Exciting! 

Feelings! 



WHAT DID YOU I.IKF LhAST ABOUT THIS GROUP > ' 

Many participants were too reserved. 

No specific goal in thi.s group. We were getting nowhere. 

Some good leading questions by the instructor were evaded by 

the group. 

Missed: "How to" get this type of training at home among our 
own groups. 

Silence of the instrv::*:'^". 
Did not understa nd the aim or this session 
The anger it br ^jght out in some participants. 
Their feelings. 

Oralist-inanualist coniroversy. 
Not enough honesty or guts. 
Unexplained reason.s for behavior. 
Instructor did not get involved enough. 

Some of the group did not read or understanci their hor.iework so 
did not know what was expected of them. 

They picked too much on an orali.st instead of nicely impressing 
him. 

Too much frLstration. Instructor did not ask question., but made 
us aware of ourselves. 



LEADERSHIP ETHICS 



WHAT DID YOU LIKl- MOSl ABOUT THIS GROUP> 

Learning about ethics — a subject unknovm to the deaf. 
Necessity of confidentiality. 
Ei.chanfjre of views. 

Active participation on theoretical cases, problem-solving. 
Concept of not building false hopes in troubled peoplt. 
Instructor's dynamic presentation and illustrations. 
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The kn()\vlt'<lp:o thj»t professional people can be trusted and will 

uphold the right to privacy. 

More respect for the rights of others. 

Their desire to help. 

Excellent communication with the deaf instructor. 

Showed the value of working with and through other agencies 

to get the job done. 

Appreciated having v professional sharing hia views with us 
non-pros. 

How to handle peddlers, and marriage on the rocks. 

Learning what is beiii^' done in Kansas — and that it can be done 

in my state. 



W HAT DID YOU LlKl LhAS'I AHOUT THIS GROUP/ 

We were not given a chance to express our own ethics. 
Not enough tiiiie. 

So many of us have the siime problems, 
In.structor was a little difficult to understand at times. 
Instructor's personal background should not have been included 
in his talk. 

Tendency of a few to forget the rules of courtesy — side conver- 
sations. 

Interruptions from "outsider.*?. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



WHAT DID YOU LlKl' MOST ABOLfT THIS GROUP> 

Good conversation and questions. 

Became aware of available resources, 

Goou instructor, good materials and presentation. 

Immediately u.seable information. 

Learning about the different levels of government and how they 
could be of use to me. 

Sincerity of effort to learn on part of participants. 
Visual aids. 

Amazed at the number of possible resources for getting help. 
Value of tear^work. 
Very relevant. 

How the **other guy** feels about dealing with the deaf. 
Very optimistic instructor. 

Wisdom of referring people to the proper agency. 
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WHA'i DID vol LlKl IJ.ISI AHOl 1 THIS C.ROl 



r 



Ignorance . pail of ieadrrs of available lesourcos. 

Needed illustrations of what kind of services are available. 

Prejudices 

Lack of time. 

Lack of Ki'<nU> participation. 
Insuflicient literature. 

No emphasis on how to ' about KettiiiR or doin^ the thiiiRS I 
want to do. 

Not clear enough on major points. 

Didn't seeni to answer complete (luestions. 

Session was too .short. 
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APPFNDIX 



Political I)}fh'at}}irs 

JosKlMl J. PKRNirK. Jn(l(fr, Detroit Pr<)l)ate Court, Detroit, 
Michijran. 

I\('h(fhiht(fti(ni — ('(nnnifniifu Coonlinntio)) 

Frank Gattas. SHi)rrri:<fn\ Rehabilitation Services, Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing', Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehal)ilitati(»n. 

Ij'ifi^lfft ire T< ('h)i(<fn( s 

Krnkst H. Dkan. Risniirh Diirrtor, Utah Technical College 
at Provo. Utah: member Utah State Senate: past SpeakcM' of 
the Utah House of Representatives. 

Afhflf IC(ln('(iti<tf} 

Dr. L. JoNKs, rnntrf l)in viin\ Leadership Traininjr Pro- 
^rrani in the Area of (he Deaf; Professor, San F'ernando Valley 
State UolleKo. Xorthridjr(\ California. 

8.-', 



P( rs(HKfJ Aira n )u ss Trainimj 
Dk. L. Stkwart OlsKN. Chief of Vociitioml Services. Reha- 
bilitation Center, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

hJfhivs of Professional Leadership 

Roger M. Falbkrg, Director, rommunity Service Ajrency for 
the Deaf. Kansas City, Missouri. 

Comvwniity Atfefuy Resources 

ROBKRT K. Ward, Utah Office of Rehabilitation Service.^; past 
Statewide Flanninjr Director; former a.ssistant director of Salt 
Lake City Community Services Council. 



Resources Pa ujpi\ 

Resource per.sons are vital: they possess specialized knowledge 
which is available to participants and faculty *»like. Lioeral use 
was made of their particular talents both in and out of j:roup 
discussions. They had no particular assignments and floated from 
Kroup to jrroup. 

AniouK those as.scmbled for our Leadership Training Workshop 
were : 

RoKKRT 0. Lankknau. President, National As.sociation of the 

Deaf 

Orjrani/ation .structure, local, .state and national 

Frkokrick Schrkihkr. FjxerKtive Secretarjf, National A.ssociation 
of the Deaf 

The National Census of the Deaf: How it will work. 

Al.HKRT PiMENTKL, Executive Dirt ctoi, Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf 
Hov to jret a local or state P'jristry ort^uiized. 

Pai l L Vaylor. Chaimuuh N A D Communi.^ations ( ommittee 
Phonetype-Teh^printer communications over the velephone. 
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Parficip,,,,, 
^- «'<^''ard L. BabI, ' '"''^^'"^ 

Deaf Area of 

'Toi^r State 
^orthrid^re p„,.^ . 
1728' ^ ^^'«'fisJey 

^Sttr:;^?^''^^'^'^^' -^0. 

Mr C r ' '^58^ 

2'-'79Adt;:A::;'"^-^^^'-. 
^^-'-nL/rai^s?;^'^''^-^^ 



^^'•;^Vau«'hn L. Hall r 

h ad 
^' *^onda 32216 

AJ'-- Robert Ianl,„ 
1575 '^ankenau 



'^eaf Proiecf - . 



Mr. Andrew Mn- • 

rolliralX'"'''^'"^ 

'08 Quaker CircJe 
^'«'"''o„. ^Vi.sco„.sin 53710 
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Mr. Richard Phillips 
(lallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

Mr. Robert G. Sanuerson, 

Coordinafoi' 
1200 University Club Building 
1:^6 East South Temple 
Suit Lake City, Utah 84111 

Mr. Jess M. Smith 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis. Indiana 46226 

Mr. dene I). Stewart, 

1200 University Club Building 
136 East South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 



Dr. Nora Weckler 
San Fernando Valley State 
College 

Northridge, California, 91324 

Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Chiff 
Communications Disorders 

Branch 
Rehabilitation Services 

Administration 
Washington, D. C. 20201 

Dr. James C. Marsters 
175 South ElMolino 
Pasadena. California 1)1106 

Mr. Robert K. Ward Dincfor 
1200 University Club Building 
136 Ea.st South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 



Work ^hoj) Pitrtjci ^hwi \ 



Pobert Cunningham 
55() Zinn.'- Lane 
Birmii.gham, Alabama 35215 

Charlotte Collums 
5115 C. Street 

Little Rock. Arkan:;as 72205 

Tommy R. Walker 

401 Brook Park Dr. 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72205^ 

Saul Brandt 

0215 Kester Avenue ±2 

Van Nuys, California 91401 

\^^irren G. Jones 
P.O. Box 12 
Woody Kern County, 
California 93287 

R ilph V^ Jordan 
California Schwd for the Deaf 
2001 Warring St'-eet 
IVrkeley. California 94704 
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Julian S. Singleton 

4770 Harrcourt Avenue N.E. 

SaK^m. Oregon 97303 

Joseph S. Slotnick 
822 Oxford Avenue 
Marina Del Rey, California 
90291 

Arthur B. Simon 
2001 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, California 
94109 

Robtjrt H. Weitbrech* 
Redwood City, California 
1966 Woodside Road 
94061 

Kyle C. Workman 
3317 West 166th Stree* 
Torrance, California 94061 

Charles D. Billings 

2920 South C.lencoe Street 

Denver, Colorado 80222 



Hon Faucet t 

27 If) Sf>uth Lamar Street 
Deiurr, Colorado 80207 

Hubert Anderson, Jr. 
2018 Maryland Avenue 

N.K. -7 
Wa'ihinirtdn. ]).('. 20(M)2 

J •»*ume Wayne Pee pies 
311 South Betty Lane =G 
(Mearuater. Florida :Vi516 

Walter A. Brown. Jr. 
:nGO Widow Oak Dr. 
Doravilie, Get»rgia «jO;?40 

Ronald G. Jones 
R.R. 2 Box 106 B 
(ioodinj?. Idaho SXMM) 

David Wilding 

529 West 9th Avenue 

(JoodinK* Idaho. 833:^0 

Patric! F. Fitzpatnck 

1211 Hirsch Street 

Melrose Park. Illinois 60160 

Dale Hovin^ra 
P.ox 621 

Council HlufTs. Idaho 51501 

La Verne M. Mass 
3719 M Avenue N.W. 
C.»dar Rapids, Iowa 52401 

DaK» K. VanHemcrl 

3316 Belaire Road 

DeN Moines. lowjt .50'U0 

Kujrene F. Schick, Sr. 
701 South Ith A\enue 
Pirech (Jrove, Indiana '«6107 

Douglas Slasor 
•1757 Funston f'ourt 
Colundjus. Ohio 43227 

Pearl J. Allen (Mrs.) 
115 Xorth RidKewood 
Wirhita. Kansas 67208 



I)oroth\ n. Rujre (Mrs ) 
901 Wofxlrow 
Wichita. Kansas 67203 

Edwanl E. Corbett, Jr. 

455 Seyburn Dr. 

Baton Roujre, Louisiana 70808 

Luciu< Eugene Walker 
2925 Jeffer.son Avenue 
Baton Roujre, Louisiana 70808 

L,:\e A. Ilinks 
808 Strand Avenue 
Manhattan Beach. California 
90226 

Evelyn J. DeMeyere 

4312 "ourville 

Detroit, Michigan 48224 

Joseph C. (iermain 
1029 Xorth Fletcher 

Kalaniax.o(», Michigan. 19007 

Gerald B. Holmes 
1188 Bird Street 
Birmingham, Michigan 48009 

William T. Peterson. Jr. 
3701 Flamingo Avenue S.W. 
Wyoming. (Grand Rapids) 
Michigan 

.S. Melvin Carter, Jr. 
Sharon H. C-arter 
719 S.W. Tatepaha Boidevard 
Faribault, Minne.sota 55021 

George E. Han.son 
503 Third Street S.W. 
Faribault, Minnesota 55021 

Lloyd V. Moe 

1211 East 6th Street 

Duluth, Minnesota 55805 

DoM Hill 

308 B. Walsh Street 

St. Louis, Mis.souri 63111 

Thomas Short 

6940 A Idaho Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 63111 
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Patricia Dow 
Galiaudol College 
Kendall Green 
WashinKton, D C. 20002 

Esperaii/.a Liitimer 

P. O. Box 1051 

Saiila Fe. New Mexico 87501 

H. William Bernstein 
87-50 204th Street 
Holliswood, New York 11423 

Warren R. Goldmann 
Box 9759 

Rochester, New York 1142?, 

Arturo A. Montoya 
University of Tennessee 
Department of Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation 
Kno.cville. Tennessee 37916 

Richard H. Myers 
2400 East :'>rd Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11223 

Diafie M. Fassey 

6421 Randover Road Apt. 202 

Cheverly, Maryland 20785 

Ji.mcs N. Stern 
99 Hillside Avenue 
New York City, New York 
10040 

Doris Burnette 
P.O. Box 1094 

Ralei^rh. .\orth Carolina 27602 

Ralph P. Crutchfield 
2640 LomoncI Street S.E. 
\V i nston Salem . North Ca r o- 
lina 27107 

J. Sterling While 
13337 Waybrid^e Lane 
Winston-Salem. North Caro- 
lina 27103 

William R. Blevins 
15780 Five Points Road 
Perrysbur^f, Ohio 43551 



Carrie B. Dixc - 

1629 Vassar A\enue N.W. 

Canton, Ohio 43551 

William K. Rodgers 
R.R. 5 Joanne Drive 
Washin^on Court House, Ohio 
43160 

Jack Walker 

1815 Goodyear Boulevard 
Akron, Ohio 44305 

Naydean McElhaney 
3133 South Boston Ct. 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 74108 

Fred Watteison 

151 South 168 Street East 

Tulsa Oklahoma 74108 

George Wm. Johnston 
5684 River Road North 
Salem, Oregon 97303 

Sandra Y. Johnston 
5684 River Road North 
Salem. Oregon 97303 

George C Scheie r, Jr. 
3613 S.E. 9th Street 
Portland, Oregon 97202 

Wesley Dickson 
112 Lloyd Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
15218 

Robert S. Lawson 
709 Barclay Drive S.E. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37920 

Larry Dane Evans 
1923 Can no!i wood 
Austin. Texas 78745 

Ken McLellan 

2302 Barton Village 2t\04 

Austin, Texas 

Dennis R. Piatt 
655 :56th Street 
Ojrden. Utah 81401 



(iordon Wilson Lande.< 
1441 Martha Co.<tis Drive 
Alexandria. Virjrinia 22:^02 

Laurence A. Schoenberg 
18247 1st Avfiiue South 
Seattle. Washinjrton 98148 



Waldo T. Cordano 
520 Parish Street 
Delavan, Wisconsin 53115 

Rol^ert Scribner 

222 West Geneva Street 

Delavan, Wisconsin 53115 



hi/cf pre/crs 



Mrs. Madeline Burton 
2984 \\\ Appleton Drive 
Salt I.ake City, Utah 84119 

Miss Victoria M. Cotter 
4836 Ignacio Avenue 
Oakland, California 94601 

Miss Karen Dixon 
Leadership Training, Area of 
Deaf 

San Fernando Valley State 

College 
ISll Nordhoff 

Northridge, California 91324 

Mrs. Lucy Greenwood 

750 Edgemoor 

San Leandro, California 

Miss Virginia Lee Hughes 
6532 Aldea 

Van Nuys, California 91406 

Mrs. Betty Jones 
2960 Adams 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 



Mrs. Betha A. Kondrotis 
3740 West Floyd Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80236 

Miss Loretta McDonald 
Hawaii School for the Deaf 
3440 Leahi Avenue 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Mrs. Beth Ann Stewart 

742 Elgin Street 

Salt I^ke City, Utah 84106 

Mr. Keith Tolzin 
245 W. 4th North #1 
I^gan, Utah 84321 

Mrs. Ann Topliff 

908 South Pierson Ct. 

Denver, Colorado 80226 

Dr. NoiiTian Tully 
Gallaudet College 
Kendall Green 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Mrs. Et' -1 Seward 
1162 East 3rd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84102 



Reorders 

Ernest Hairston— Joseph Perniek 
Victor Galloway— Frank Gattas 
Alice Beardsley— Ernest Dean 
Gene Stewart — Ray Jones 
Leon Curtis— Stewart Olsen 



Richard IJabb — Rn^^er F;ilb(MK 
Jess Smith— Robert Ward 



Kiijrene W. Petersen 



LciulcrJyi^f Trj/fi/f/i; \\^(^^k^hop Schedule 



12:00 Noon 
1 :00.5 :00 
r):00-6:00 
7:00-9:00 
7 ::^0 



8::;0 
0:11 



launch — on your own 

Re^ristratioii 

Suppertime 

Registration continues 
Opening assembly (Alta Room) 
WELCOMK: U*>bert O. !.ankenau. President, Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf and Director of 
the Workshop 

KKYXOTF: ADDI. " '^S: "The Critical Need for 

Leadership'— Don li. PettinRill 

BLACKOUT SKfrrCHIJS: Victor H. Galloway. 

direct irTK with a cast of odd characters 

ISSTi^rUTIOXS : R. Sanderson, Assistant 

Direct*)r 



8:15 
10:00 



1 ::',0 
:) : ir, 

r>:r) 



ASSKMHLY. Alta Room— DEAF CENSUS: 

Fred Schreil)er 

Move to GROUP SESSI|[)N 1 

[*>REAK. ( offee and jufces 

GROUP SP:SS10N li 

i.UNril. All participants will lunch toK<*ther 
m Alta Room 
GROUP SESSION ill 
BREAK. Coirer and soft drinks 

GROUP sp:ssion IV 

Adjourn for the evcniuK. No events scheduled. 



MO 



9:00 
1 1 :(U) 
II :15 

12:00 X<»on 



ASSKMI5LY (Alta Room) 

Al Pimciitrl — Oi'KanizinKa state or local Registry 
of Interprt'tcrs. Panel of participants, one from 
each >rroup to speak on **Ho\v Til Apply What I 
am I.eariunK Herr" sp'>ntaneousl\ , No more than 
8 miiuites each. 
I5RKAK Coffee and juices 
/iROUP SKSSION V 

LUNCH. All |)articipant.s will lunch together 
in the Promenade A & H Rooms 

(;roup session vi 

RRP^AK. Coffee and soft drinks 
SWIMMING! 

No events scheduled for the evening. ' 



(;roup session vii - 

BREAK, (^offec and juices 

ASSEMBLY (Alta Room) Summary and re- 
sponse 
LUNCH 
DEPARTURES 





